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The above work is intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the study of nature, using for its text the roeks 
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both sides of the Delaware. It leads the reader by a 
series of excursions to a of special interest in con- 
nection with geological inquiry, and directs him how 
to observe, and what to observe. 
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A NOVEL. ByG.J.CERVUS. 12mo. Extra Cloth. 

$1.00. 

‘Plenty of love-making, and the reader is intro- 
duced to some queer characters.’’—Nem York Herald. 

‘‘A story of absorbing interest.’’-— Baltimore Evening 
News. 

“Among the most pleasant novels of the day.— Phil- 
adelphia Evening Call. 


‘‘Dramatic in interest, spirited in the revelation.” 
— Boston Satu day Evening Gazette. 

“It is a strong, stirring story.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

“Well written and full of interest.” Pittsburg Chron- 
icle- Telegraph. 

“Full of dramatic scenes and intensely interest- 
ing.’’—Providence Book- Notes. 

“A striking and original story.’’—Critic. 
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By the same author is now in press, and will be ready 
shortly. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF E. OSWALD. Translated 
by MRS. A. L. WISTER, translator of ‘(A Penniless 
Girl,’ “ Quicksands,” ete., ete. 12mo. Extra Cloth, 
$1.25. 


“The story is of unfailing interest from beginning 
to end, and the translators English makes it very 
agreeable reading. The novelty of the scenes of Ger- 
man life will also be retreshing after a course of Eng- 
lish and American nove's..’’—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 
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‘A well-written story. Its chief strength lies in the 
love and romance part: the history of the young 
woman whose husband went to the war and died ; who 
was swindled by a rascal who had a chivalric friend 
of hers charged with the swindling, and the happy 
conclusion which is reached after many troubles.’’— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HE observance of Decoration Day was such as to show that 
there is no falling off in the popular interest in our youngest 
holiday. But this will not be a permanent thing. Of the local 
holidays established in honor of the Revolution, only the glorious 
Fourth is left,—Evacuation Day, Cornwallis’ Day, and all the rest 
having lapsed. It is unfortunate that the only festival which com- 
memorates the far grander struggle for national unity, is one 
which is almost certain to lapse into oblivion. 
hence how many soldiers’ graves will there be that any one can 
identify ? 





THE Senate Committee to hear evidence as to the necessity for | . 
: ; ; , ; : | ing colors. 
a national regulation of inter-State commerce is making the tour | . * ! : 

- ERS | ing of two of her coupling pins, there was a good deal of premature 
So far, there seems to be great unanimity as to the | 


of our cities. 


need of such action. It is felt on all hands that the transportation 


Two hundred years | 
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system of the country isin a state of chaos, partly through the | 


fault of the nation, partly through the neglect of the states. To 
bring order out of this chaos, in view of the restrictions laid by the 
Constitution upon national action, must be a work of time and of 
difficulty. It is necessary to secure substantial unity of action 
between nearly forty legislative bodies, of which Congress is but 
one. But no one State can act effectively, without the codperation 
of both its neighbors and the nation. Massachusetts has an ex- 
cellent system of State regulation, but the efforts of its commission 
are foiled through their inability to control traffic across the State 
line, and the absence of a national control. The attempt of Tenn- 
essee to regulate the charges on its railroads has broken down, 
because there is no national law. 

It seems to us that the true solution will not be reached until 
the Constitution shall be so amended as to give to the national 
government the entire regulation of railroad charges, and-the in- 
spection of railroad accounts. Nothing less than this will serve, 
because in some States the popular prejudice against the rail- 
roads, and in others the power of the railroads to control legisla- 
tion, are too great to make just legislation possible. We shall go 
on with pottering experiments for ten years, and then amend the 
Constitution in order to accomplish a definite result. 





THE wool-growers have been in convention in St. Louis, and 
have demanded the restoration of the duties of 1867 on wool. They 
declare that $90,000,000 have been lost to American wool-growers 
by the reduction of duties in 1883, that there has been a great 
decline in the value of their flocks, and that the business must be 
abandoned unless the duties are restored. This last may seem an 
extreme statement, but changes in duties always have caused a 
notable variation in the production of wool in America. Sheep 
which were worth $10 a head during the war of 1812, sold off at $1 
a head when the return of peace removed the protective duty. 
Under the low tariff of 1846, our sheep increased only five per cent. 
in ten years. It will not do to let our wool-growers become dis- 
couraged at the prospect of a falling and insufficient market. 
Wool is an article of prime importance for national defence, as 
every war in its turn has shown us. The restoration of the duties 
of 1867 is a part of our Republican programme. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has done himself honor by refusing 
to commission the man Meade, of Copiah County, Miss., for the 
office of postmaster. Meade is a man who would be filling a felon’s 
cell, if not a felon’s grave, in any orderly community. He was the 
direct and responsible instigator of the Copiah County massacre. 
He presided at a meeting in which such measures were approved, 
and he told the people there assembled that the true counter- 








irritant for incendiary (i. e. Republican) speeches was lead. Yet 
Congressman Barksdale urged his appointment, and other Demo- 
crats of that state endorsed the nomination. The man actually 
was selected for the office, when Mr. Cleveland, having looked in- 
to the evidence against him, refused to sign his commission. The 
President draws the line at murder, and notifies the shot-gun 
brigade that they cannot depend on his favor. It is just possible, 
however, that the members of that brigade could prove to him 
that he could not have been elected without their services. 


THE despatch boat Dolphin, built for the government by Mr. 
Roach, according to specifications furnished by the Navy Depart- 
ment, had another trial on the 28th ultimo, and came off with fly- 
As she failed on two previous trips through the heat- 


rejoicing among our Free Trade friends. These gentlemen hold a 
brief against everything made in America, which might have been 
been imported from England. They believe that our government 
should have followed the example of China, and bought its ships 
in English dock-yards. And Mr. Roach is particularly offensive 
to them, as he not only builds iron ships, but stands by the pro- 
tective policy of the country although ships are not protected by 
it. 


THE Evening Post, which was the first to commend to us the 
example of China, was especially exultant over Mr. Roach’s seem- 
ing failure. It said, “The truth is that Roach’s trade for years has 
been to make ships which needed repairs ;” and went on to indi- 
cate how the repair business was managed under certain Secreta- 
ries of the Navy, in language which lays it open to action from 
these gentlemen as well as Mr. Roach. Within two days, it seems, 
Mr. Roach persuaded the Post that it must either “eat its leek,” or 
stand the consequences. So it retracted all it said of him, with 
an energy which is quite remarkable in that frigid daily. It re- 
hearsed Mr. Roach’s achievements as the builder of no less than 
“fifty-three iron steamships none of which have required more re- 
pairs than are ordinarily required in vessels of that class built in 
English yards.” And it admitted that his obtaining so many or- 
ders, in the face of competition from four or five ship-yards on the 
Atlantic Coast, was “a fair test of his general workmanship.” 

The Republican newspapers have been having a laugh at the 
Post’s right-about-face. Perhaps they might see something wor- 
thy of admiration in its completeness. It is always easy to put a 
retraction into such a shape as to make it hurt as much as the 
original offence. Most of our newspapers know the art of doing 
this. The Post certainly has not resorted to it. 





THE outbreak of the Apaches on our southwestern frontier puts 
#1 end to any exultation we may have felt at the peaceful con- 
dition of our own Indians, while those of Canada are in revolt. It 
was hoped that even these restless marauders had been conciliated 
by the mildness and firmness of Gen. Crook’s management. The 
troops have been in time to disperse them, and to frustrate the 
attempt to escape into Mexico, whither they were followed about 
two years ago. But bloody work has been done already upon un- 
offending settlers, and more may be expected before peace is re- 
established. 





THE Republican Convention of Pennsylvania has been called 
by Mr. Chairman Cooper to meet at Harrisburg on July 8th, 
Compared with the convention of 1880, for instance, which met in 
February, this is quite a late date; yet, this year, as there is buta 
single candidate to nominate—a Treasurer—it would be quite as 
well to leave the business until August or September, The time, 
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however, is fixed by the provisions of the understanding arrived 
at by the Continental Hotel meeting, in 1882, these being after- 
wards adopted as a party rule, and it will no doubt prove more 
satisfastory in the long run, to have some fixity in this matter 





than to leave it to be made early or late, to serve some underhand | 


political object. 

Wit the Convention so near at hand, it is evident that the 
choice of candidates must be promptly discussed. Mr. Quay has 
been vigorously pushing his canvass, and his friends are active in 
his behalf. The assurance is given, by authority, that Mr. Cam- 
eron ‘is not opposed to him.’ Mr. Cooper is understood to be 
among his supporters. 


| 
| 





interest of the new department of chemistry in its application to 


| manufactures, which some of our manufacturers are endowing 


at the University. This movement will bring the University into 
more direct and helpful relations with the industries of the city, 
and will enable them to effect such improvements in method as 


| are needed to keep them abreast with European rivals. 


fined $30 each for doing it without a license. 





THE Boston ministers who preached on the common have been 
They explain that 


| they preached at the request of a religious association, which they 


' presumed to have complied with the law. 


How much progress Mr. Mageé is making | its repeated applications for license met with no response from the 


with his representative, Mr. McDevitt, is not publicly stated. | 


Meantime Republicans generally see the need of taking some 
other candidate, who can be elected without another harsh trial 
of the strength of their organization. 
in Mr. Cleveland’s cap to carry Pennsylvania in 1885, after the 
81,000 majority against him in 1884. 





Gov. PATTISON has had two years to show the country the 
extent of his capacity, and up to the present time the Independ- 


ents feel comforted that they ran their own candidate when he | 
getting Earl Spencer to accept a much milder measure. 


was elected, instead of endorsing that of the Democracy. 

His exploit in vetoing the bill to divide Pennsylvania into 
congressional and legislative districts is his crowning achieve- 
ment. The bill isadmitted by even some Democratic newspapers 
to have been substantially fair. Yet Mr. Pattison asks why the 
175,000 Democrats of Philadelphia are to have but one congress- 


man, and the Democrats of Allegheny county none? Simply be- | 


cause that is the best that can be done for them. The lines can- 
not be drawn across this city so as to give them a second con- 
gressman. By drawing these lines east and west, instead of lump- 
ing the wards on the Delaware river into one district, that Demo- 
cratic member would be wiped out. So in Allegheny county; 
the lines cannot be run across that county in any direction so as 
to give the Democrats of Pittsburg and Allegheny City a majority 
in any district. If the Governor thinks that we should give up 
election by districts and substitute some scheme of minority rep- 
resentation, there is no objection to his saying so. But he has no 
right to put before the country such utterly misleading statements 
as are the basis of his veto message. 





THE failure of the Shackamaxon bank, (a State, not national 
institution), through the misconduct of two officials, with an ex- 
cess of liabilities above assets to the amount of $500,000, is a severe 
blow to the business interests of Kensington. It hardly could 
have happened if the bank had belonged to the national system. 
The officials could not have gone on with such dishonest practices 
if State inspection had been as thorough and as constant as is 
national. It certainly could not have happened if the directors 
had been as watchful as their duty to the depositors and stock- 
holders required of them. Unfortunately the idea is too common 
that a director’s business is confined to passing judgment on the 
mercantile paper laid before the board for discount. As a rule, 
the directors are too busy for the proper discharge of their duty to 
the bank. The more reason for a constant audit of the accounts, 
unless there can be some complete reconstruction of banking 
methods, which will put the responsibility on those who have time 
for it. 





THE Commencement season approaches, and the young man | 


is arming himself with a second sheep-skin for what commence- 
ment speeches call his ‘“life-battle.” The learned professor be- 


gins to consider where he shall hide his poverty with the most re- | 


spectability for the next three months. An elect few set their 
faces eastward, undeterred by the prospect of cholera in Europe. 
One of these is Prof. 8. P. Sadtler of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who goes abroad to examine the various schools of applied 


chemistry in Great Britain and on the continent. He goes in the | 


| has been accorded very promptly. 


The association says 


But they have made one more application, and it 
So Boston sets limits to its in- 


city officials. 


| tolerance, and the ministers have carried their point. 


It would be a great feather | 





THERE seems to be good reason to fear that the British min- 


| istry may not hold together until the impending dissolution of 


| Parliament. 


It is understood that the introduction of an Irish 


| coercion bill would be the signal for the resignation of Mr. 





| tents. 


Chamberlain. Sir Charles Dilke, who probably would be obliged 
to resign with him, has been trying to patch up a compromise by 
But the 
Red Ear] is as obstinate as the Birmingham radical, and the other 


| members of the Cabinet are frightened at the outlook. This is 


given as the reasen for Lord Hartington’s failure to keep an 
important appointment at Belfast. He was to address a great 
Liberal meeting there, and was expected to announce the minis- 
terial programme as regards Ireland especially. But when he 
found how matters stood in Dublin, where Sir Charles Dilke had 
been visiting the Castle, he became “too ill” to go to Belfast, and 
discreetly absented himself. 

Mr. Chamberlain is a provident man, who looks to the future. 
He has been trying to imagine what kind of Imperial Parliament 
it will be, when the laborers in the counties get their votes. He 
cannot imagine such a Parliament voting coercion to keep Irish 
tenants under the power of the landlord class. And his present 
role is to anticipate that Parliament’s programme, as “ the coming 
man” when Mr. Gladstone lays down the reins. 





THE English ministry have brought in a bill for the relief of 
the Highland crofters, which is a very small instalment of justice. 
She robbed these poor people of their lands, and degraded them to 
the rank of tenants, by the law of 1748. She has sat by in silence, 
while they were evicted from their homes to make room first for 
deer and then for sheep. She has seen them driven into any bar- 
ren corner for which their masters could extract no fancy rent 
from Londoners who wished to hunt, shoot and fish. And now 
she offers them security against having to pay an excessive rent for 
these poor fragments and corners, and against being again evicted 
solong as they pay that rent. This poor concession will not restore 
the gallant Highland clans, who sent her sixty thousand men to 
fight the French. It will not displace the sheep, the deer and the 
ground by the human beings whose homes they have superseded. 
But it will be welcomed as the first dawn of justice by a patient, 
God-fearing and industrious people. Yet not even this would have 
been given, if Mr. Parnell and his followers had not exacted more 
in Ireland. 





THE news comes from Spain that Mr. Foster has wasted no 
time. He already has negotiated a fresh reciprocity treaty, which 
includes the Philippine Islands, as well as the Spanish West In- 
dies. Unless the Spaniards are as indiscreet with this treaty as 
with its predecessors, we shall not get a glimpse of it until next 
December. But we do not expect much gratification from its con- 
Spain has nothing to offer us that is worth our taking. All 
she wants is to make us the last stays of her corrupt and exhaust- 
ing rule in Cuba and Porto Rico, and the chief patrons of her slave 
labor. We are ready for neither. 
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INSTITUTIONAL DECAY IN ENGLAND. 

N a recent debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
gave a distinct intimation that a new House of Commons would 
be chosen in November next. The present House has still two 
years of legal existence, if the ministry had not decided on a dis- 
solution. It is customary to dissolve in the sixth year, rather than 
run the risk of finding the situation more unfavorable in the sev- 
enth. But a dissolution in the fifth year can only be taken to 
mean that the ministry have found the House not manageable, and 

prefer an immediate appeal to the constituencies. 

Five years have seen great changes in the political situation, 
and these changes have not been favorable either to the country 
at large, or to the Liberal party in particular. The brilliant hopes 
which Mr. Gladstone’s ministry excited at the outset have not 
been realized. Some great and beneficial measures of legislation 
have been passed. Two unjust wars have been brought to a sat- 
isfactory end. But obstacles which were not foreseen have clogged 
the wheels of administrative reform. The proposals to establish 
local elective governments in the English counties, to unify the 
capital under a single government, and other hardly less important 
measures have been postponed. And worst of all, the chief in- 
strument of English government, the House of Commons, has 
declined in temper and efficiency. The weapons of obstruction, 
caught up by the Irish members in sheer despair of getting any- 
thing done for their country, have been borrowed by the Tories. 
The tone of debate has degenerated. The waste of time has 
become shameful. And the confidence of the people in the tra- 
ditional methods of the British constitution has been diminished 
by the display of disunion in the Cabinet, morose meddling from 
the Crown, obstruction by the House of Peers, and rowdyism in 
the Commons. England never had so little reason to be proud of 
that balance and adjustment of political forogs which constitutes 
her system of government. 

These troubles are much more serious in England than would 
be similar disturbances in the governmental relations of the United 
States or the colonies. Parliament is much more than Congress. 
It is the constitutional convention as well as the legislature of the 
nation, and it is a convention which has not to submit its work to 
the votes of the people. There is no well-established code of con- 
stitutional law, with a national judicatory to enforce it even against 
Parliament itself. The English system is absolutely the most fluid 
in the world, the most dependent on the good behavior of the 
seven hundred people put in trust with its management for seven 
years, the most liable to sudden and violent changes which do not 
happen to enlist the opposition of Lords or of Commons as such. 
There is nothing to fall back upon if Parliament gives way. There 
is no other guarantee for the continuity of the nation’s political 
life, or against the sudden drifts of passion. Even the hereditary 
House of Lords furnishes none. Its obstructiveness comes into 
play only to prevent such changes as militate against the interests 
or prejudices of the upper classes. 

The institutional decay which has been going on in England 
is to be traced directly to the sins of English policy. It is the 
Nemesis of political crimes committed by English statesmen of 
former generations, and assented to by statesmen of our own gene- 
ration. An English parliament whose scope of legislation was 
defined by the boundaries of Great Britain and the colonies founded 
by the natives of that island, would be as great and as efficient as 
the Long Parliament was, or as any great national legislature the 
world has seen. It would have to deal with questions its members 
would understand, and upon which their differences of opinion 
would be manageable. English statesmen would rise to power 
and influence by virtue of their capacity to deal with the national 
interests, or would be driven from power through unfaithfulness 
to these interests. But the lust for empire has carried England 
beyond these natural limits. The annexation of Ireland by the most 
profligate exercise of base influences, and the conquest of India by 
the sword, may have seemed the means to consolidate and 
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strengthen the country. They have proved the reverse. For In- 
dia’s sake the English have plunged into one unjust war in Egypt 
and another in the Soudan. For India’s sake they have been 
trembling on the verge of a war with the great empire of the Slavs 
and the Tartars. For India’s sake they have been obliged to 
abdicate their just position in Europe, and to count as a cipher in 
the politics of the continent, where seventy years ago they held 
the first place. And into how many more perplexities their Indian 
possessions will carry them, it is impossible to foresee. 

It is notable that more than half the difficulties of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ministry grow out of those vicious foreign relations which 
are the outgrowth of the Indian Empire. More than once his hold 
on his majority has been shaken, not by any discovery of his in- 
efliciency or untrustworthiness as an English statesman, but be- 
cause of some military misadventure in the deserts of Africa, or 
some scuffle between Russian and Afghan outposts. He cannot 
get the time to govern England, because he has to look after half 
the world. 

In the ease of Ireland the Nemesis for past sins is still more 
visible. The Union introduced into the Imperial Parliament one 
hundred and five members, who are and always have been an alien 
and a disturbing element there. These men could not do justice 
to their constituencies without making a disturbance in London. 
They cannot better please their constituencies than by seeing to it 
that the disturbance is as extensive and as oflensive as possible. 
The Irish people have no interest in the maintenance of the House 
of Commons: their one hope is to be forever rid of all connection 
with it. So long as they are forced to send their members to 
London, instead of meeting in Dublin, they are wal content to 
have these members regarded as a nuisance. And in the last five 
years this has been done so effectually, that the English are begin- 
ning to see that the Treaty of Union was a gigantic mistake. Ire- 
land is like the Scotch fairy, who cannot be brought into the 
House except by the exercise of sheer force, and who, when once 
in it, will shake it to its very foundations before she is done. 

A House of Commons with one hundred and five Irish mem- 
bers, mostly followers of Mr. Parnell, is beginning to be seen to be 
an impossibility in practical politics. Hence the frank suggestion 
of some English Tories that Ireland be disfranchised. That would 
be one way of getting rid of the difficulty, but it is not ene that 
England dares take. It would put an end to the Treaty of Union 
which expressly stipulates for the one hundred and five members. 
The other way out of the difficulty is a frank repeal of the Union. 
If that be done without any appeal to arms on the Irish side, the 
effect on the temper of the people will be most beneficial. If it be 
done as a concession to threats when England isin some great 
peril like that of a century ago, then England will have acquired 
a permanent and dangerous enemy. If it be done as the outcome 
of an Irish uprising when England is in peril, the danger will be 
still more immediate. And before this generation has passed 
away, it will be done after some one of these fashions. 

WEEKLY NOTES. 

one were taken at a meeting in Philadelphia last week to re- 

organize the Industrial League, an association of manufac- 
turers and others interested in maintaining a protective rate of 
duties on imported goods. Mr. Joseph Wharton was chosen pre- 
sident, with a list of officers representing different industrial in- 
terests. This promises a vigorous and useful organization, whose 
work will be of much value. And the additional and difficult 
service to be performed by the Hamilton Club will, we hope, not 
be long delayed in its commencement. 

* * # 








THE front-page cartoon in Hurper’s hag this week, (evi- 
dently Mr. Nast’s, though not signed), is a day after the fair. 
Probably it was “ on press ” and had to go ahead. It represents a 
dolphin standing erect and saying to the Secretary of the Navy : 
“What, go tosea, Secretary Whitney? That might make me sea- 
sick.”’ As the Dolphin has gone to sea, and has shown herself to 


be a remarkably staunch and swift boat, surpassing the tess re- 





quired of her, this cartoon falls very flat. How petty a temper 
this, which is exhibited by the enemies of our ship-yards ! 
* * * 

THE committee of the New York Legislature that recently 
made a report on the plan of tontine life insurance (in general ad- 
verse to it), stated that the following salaries were paid to the offi- 
cers of the Equitable Life Insurance Company: president, $37,500; 
vice-president, $30,000; second vice-president, $20,000. 

* + * 

AFTER stating the purport of the two articles by M. Laveleye 
and Herbert Spencer, (the former of which we published entire in 
THE AMERICAN), the Hartford Courant concludes in this wise: 


“The impartial reader will find much to agree with in each. He 
cannot but admire the Christian spirit of M. Laveleye, and he cannot 
but admit that we do owe a duty to those cast into this world with 
us, which cannot be evaded by any theory of ethics. On the other 
hand, he can see that it is very undesirable to enter upon any exper- 
iment of government, called paternal or communal, that tends to des- 
troy individual independence. * * * But the thing not to be for- 
gotten is that we should not have attained our present prosperity ex- 
cept for the prevalence of a spirit of charity and helpfulness in the 
community, and we never can thrive on the naked doctrine of ‘my 
brother is nothing to me.’ ‘Everybody for himself’ is as far from 
the ideal state, or even from any practical modus vivendi, as ‘ the state 
for everybody.’ 


“ AN INGLORIOUS COLUMBUS.” 
J WUI SHAN, a Buddhist monk from Cophene or Cabul, is the 
“Inglorious Columbus ” of this erudite work of more than 
700 pages. This Hwui Shan seems to have been one of five men- 
dicant Buddhist monks who in the year 458 A. D. came from Af- 
ghanistan to China, and thence, spreading the gospel of Buddha, 
proceeded to the land of Fu-sang, from whence Hwui Shan re- 
turned in the first year of thé Ts’idynasty, and told many mar- 
velous stories. The correct interpretation of Hwui Shan’s recital, 
and the identification of the country of ‘“‘ Marked Bodies, ” that of 
the ‘Great Han,” and that of Fu-sang,” with the Aleutian Islands, 
Alaska, and Mexico respectively, are the avowed objects for which 
this work was written. 

That it would be tolerably easy to pass from China to North 
America via Japan, the Kuriles, the Aleutian Islands and Alaska, 
cannot be denied, and it is equally irrefutable that Japanese junks, 
following the Kuro-Siwo, or Japanese Gulf Stream, have ended 
their course upon the western coast of this continent. The size 
of the countries spoken of, their distance from each other and from 
China, and the tolerable coincidence of the habits of the natives of 
the land of “Marked Bodies” and of Fu-sang with those of the 
Aleuts and the ancient Mexicans, combine (if the interpretation of 
Hwui Shan’s text is accepted as final) to make out a very fair case 
in favor of the identification insisted upon. Hwui Shan may not 
have been an oriental Columbus, he may have rather been, both 
by date and business, a Fra Bartolommeo de las Casas, yet it ap- 
pears likely that he visited America. 

Mr. Vining quotes all the authorities who have written for and 
against the identity of Fu-sang with part of North America. De 
Guignes, Klaproth, De Paraney, Neumann, Perez, Godron, D’Eich- 
that, Humboldt, Lobscheid, Prescott, Nathan Brown, the Abbe’ de 
Bourbourg, C. G. Leland, Bretschneider, etc., follow one another, 
until the reader is tempted to coincide with the opinion of C. M. 
Williams, who says “ the literature of the subject is extensive, but 
unsatisfactory in the extreme.” These authorities are followed by 
an essay upon the nature of the Chinese language, introductory to 
Hwui Shan’s Chinese text, which is accompanied by a literal 
translation, and by eight parallel translations, including that of 
the author. 

Mexican traditions, resemblances between Buddhism and the 
worship of Quetzalcoatl; parallelisms in the carved represen- 
tations of the mild god paramount among the pre-Aztec races and 
those of Gautama-Buddha, as well as certain curious word-like- 
nesses, are also brought forward to support the argument, and in 
the final recapitulation, the various paragraphs of Hwui Shan’s 
story are printed in parallel columns with statements of well- 
known facts regarding the countries and peoples to which they 
are believed to refer. Mr. Vining remarks that considerable dif- 
ferences between Hwui Shan’s description and the actuality must 
be expected, since the visit was made in the fifth century, and asks 
whether the Britons of the present day could be traced from Czsar’s 
description of them. It cannot be denied that the points thus 
brought out are very many, and our author urges that they are not 
like the links of a chain, but rather like the threads which bound 
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Gulliver—to break one is still to leave many others. The most 
extravagant portion of Hwui Shan’s story, the “Country of 
Women,” inhabited by females with hairy bodies and long locks, 
who carry their young upon their backs, and nurse them a hun- 
dred days, is deftly explained by Mr. Vining as referring to mon- 
keys. Mr. Vining may be congratulated for the production of a 
book the arguments of which cannot readily be put aside, and it is 
certainly not his fault if Hwui Shan remains an inglorious Colum- 
bus. 
W. N. LOCKINGTON. 


THE DELAWARE INDIANS. 


gp Lenape or Delaware Indians are—or perhaps we should 

rather say were—in some respects the most interesting of the 
native tribes of the United States. They were the acknowledged 
head of the great Algonkin family, the most widely diffused of the 
Indian stocks, and the one which has furnished the most notable 
names and incidents to our early history. King Philip and Mian- 
tonomoh, Powhatan and Tamenend, Pontiac and Tecumseh, all 
belonged to this stock, and all showed certain heroic traits which 
seemed to attest their common origin. It is not without interest 
that we see those traits revived in another member of the same 
far-scattered race, the great Cree chief, Poundmaker, who has 
lately sprung into celebrity in the Canadian Northwest. 

The Delaware nation, which all the tribes of this family re- 
garded, in their peculiar social system, either as their “ grand- 
father ”’ or as their “elder brother,” possessed in the early coloniai 
days all New Jersey, nearly the whole of Pennsylvania,.and a 
great portion of the State of New York. But this domain it now 
appears was not their original seat. Their tribal traditions, com- 
prised in the Walam Olum, or “ painted record,” which is the sub- 
ject of Dr. Brinton’s volume, enable us to trace them back to a far 
northern region, probably to the very territories about Hudson’s 
Bay which their Cree kinsmen still inhabit. Thence moving south- 
ward, they crossed the Lakes and fought their way through hostile 
nations of doubtful names and races, until they reached the fruit- 
ful meadows and uplands bordering the stream destined thence- 
forward to be known as the Lenapewi-hittuck, or Delaware river, 
Here they abode, sending out colonies in various directions, and 
warring with the Iroquois, the Cherokees and other alien tribes, 
until at length a new and stronger race of intruders came to 
sweep them and their enemies away together. 

Such is the history recorded in the ancient legendary chant 
which is now for the first time presented to the world in a com- 
plete form. It was preserved in memory with the aid of certain 
symbols, or mnemonic signs, painted in red on small smoothed 
sticks, which formed the pages of the Lenape book. Eachsymbol 
recalled to the mind of the record-keeper one or more verses of 
this chant. The fact that the Indians possessed such records is 
well known from the works of Heckewelder, Loskiel, School- 
craft, Tanner, Copway and other authorities ; nor does there seem 
to have been any reason for questioning the authority of the 
Walam Olum, (or ‘ Red score,” as it is literally rendered) except 
the erratic character and acts of the first discoverer of the record— 
Prof. Rafinesque—and some peculiarities of the language in which 
the chant is written. These grounds are fully discussed by Dr. 
Brinton, and the result seems to leave no reason for doubting that 
the record is a genuine Indian legend. 

The volume, however, is much more than a mere commentary 
on this curious chant. It is in fact a complete description of the 
Delaware people, their tribal divisions, their confederates and 
neighbors, their social system, political constitution and religious 
belief, their language, and their moral and mental character. Dr. 
Brinton has neglected no source of information, either in books or 
in the memory of native informants. His extensive knowledge 
of Indian history and characteristics has enabled him to give an 
accuracy and completeness to his picture which one less versed in 
these subjects would not have been able to attain. 

For most readers the account which is furnished of the more 
recent history of the Delawares will have a special and rather 
melancholy interest. The gradual wasting of the tribe under the 
encroachments of the white settlers, the injuries and outrages of 
which they were the victims, and their final expulsion and disper- 
sion—so complete that not one of them remains within the terri- 
tory in which they were found by the first colonists—make a 
mournful page in that least agreeable portion of our annals which 
describes the treatment of the native tribes by their European 
supplanters. It is a remarkable fact that no Indians have met 
with so hard a fate as those who welcomed Penn and his follow- 
ers ; and it must be added that no sect in the colonial times seems 
to have shown such utter indifference to the conversion of the 
Indians as the Friends. Dr. Brinton states that he has “ not found 
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the record of any one of them who set seriously to work to learn 
the native tongue, without which all effort would be fruitless.” It 
is but just to say, on the other hand, that members of this denom- 
ination displayed on several occasions a praiseworthy disposition 
to protect the Indians from the attacks of the hostile whites, and 
that in recent times their efforts in this way have been still more 
commendable. 

The author has investigated with care a curious question in 
the history of the Delaware nation, on which a wide difference of 
opinion has prevailed. It is a question of interest on many ac- 
counts, and particularly in its bearing on the right assumed by 
these Indians of selling land to the early colonists. There is no 
doubt that for a time the Lenape people were deemed by them- 
selves as well as by the surrounding tribes to have renounced the 
right of making war. In Indian phrase, they had been ‘“ made 
women.” Their weapons had been taken from them, they had 
been clad—figuratively—in female dress, and a hoe and a corn- 
pestle had been ceremoniously placed in their hands. This had 
been done by the Iroquois, their hereditary enemies, who thence- 
forward became their protectors. According to the Iroquois story, 
this act was the result of conquest. They had overcome the 
Lenape in war, and had mercifully spared their lives on condition 
of their assuming this humble position of peaceful wards. The 
Delawares protested—not publicly, it would seem, but at least to 
the Moravian missionaries among them—against this humiliating 
account. They affirmed that their people had been persuaded, by 
the insidious wiles of the Iroquois, to assume the position of neu- 
trals and mediators among the Indian tribes. As the office of 
peacemaker, according to native ideas, properly belonged to the 
women, the ceremony which proclaimed that the Delawares had 
been made women signified nothing more than that they had con- 
sented to assume this amiable and honorable office. Two of the 
missionary historians, Heckewelder and Loskiel, gave credence to 
this singular story.. On the other hand, Bishop de Schweinitz, the 
biographer of Zeisberger, characterized it as “fabulous and ab- 
surd;’?-and other investigators have scouted it in equally em- 
phatie terms. Dr. Brinton, however, has accumulated a mass of 
testimony from various sources, going to show that there was 
something more in the Delaware claim than a mere fabrication. 
The truth appears to be that the arrangement was one of those 
strokes of subtle policy for which the Iroquois were noted. The 
Delawares, as many indications show, had been vanquished by the 
Five Nations and reduced to extremity. While they were in this 
state, their lives were spared by their conquerors, and a certain 
amount of freedom granted to them, on condition that they should 
give up their arms, and employ the great influence which their 
nation possessed, as the acknowledged head of the Algonkin fam- 
ilv, in keeping the other tribes of that restless and warlike race 
on terms of amity with the Iroquois people. In point of fact, 
from the time this arrangement was made, the tribes from whose 
inroads the Five Nations had suffered the most, the Mohicans, 
Shawnees and Ojibways, remained quiet; and the only enemies 
with whom the Iroquois had still to carry on hostilities were the 
Canadian Indians, and the distant Catawbas and Cherokees. 

These references will suffice to show the historical interest of 
Dr. Brinton’s volume. Scholars will appreciate the scientific value 
of the Walam Olum, and of the introduction and notes with which 
the author has illustrated this remarkable record. Too much can 
hardly be said in praise of the industrious research and the excel- 
lent judgment which distinguish the work, and which cannot fail 
to make it a leading authority in Indian ethnology. 

B. i; 








RECENT BANK ARCHITECTURE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


| aggro the most notable of the buildings which have re- 

cently been erected in this city are those belonging to certain 
well-known banks and banking firms which, imbued with the 
spirit of the present age, have resolved to inhabit quarters more 
handsome than their old ones. Prominent among these are the 
building of Drexel & Co., on the corner of Fifth and Chestnut ; 
that of the Independence National Bank adjoining it; the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, upon the north side of Chestnut be- 
tween Third and Fourth; and the Penn National Bank, at the 
southwest corner of Seventh and Market. These four buildings 
are all of palatial appearance, most substantial construction, and 
original design, but so widely do they differ in detail that the stu- 
dent of architecture will in vain endeavor to find in them the ru- 
diments of a modern style. The Drexel building adheres most 
closely to familiar forms. Externally it is a comparatively una- 
dorned structure, divided into two stories by as many tiers of col- 
umns. At the angles are narrow pavilions crowned wlth pedi- 
ments; in front isa slightly projecting portico, supported by pol- 
ished granite columns, and surmounted by a wide semicircular 
window, and along the side are ranged coupled columns separated 








by immense semicircular-headed windows. The material is white 
marble, which, in the interest of good taste, is left unpolished. 
Internally the greater part of the structure (which stands upon a 
lot 105 feet long by 55 feet 8 inches wide), is one great hall lighted 
entirely from one side and one end—the ceiling being throughout 
of arches of glazed brick. The greatest fault of the structure, 
from an artistic standpoint, is the discrepancy between the outside 
and the inside. From the time when architects began to study the 
ruins of the Acropolis until now, the world has been favored with 
any number of Greek pseudo-temples, in which an order of one 
story has masked two or more internal stories. The Drexel build- 
ing reverses this. The grand hall asked for a grand order around 
its exterior, but was accommodated with two little orders, ren- 
dered more incongruous by the gigantic cathedral-like windows 
which separate the columns. It cannot be said that the interior is 
classical. The huge girders, boxed in fantastic casings, which 
cross the hall, are sui generis. 

The adjoining building is in every way a contrast to the Drexel 
Bank, and was evidently intended so to be. The narrow facade 
is everywhere covered with carving, excellent in its kind, but los- 
ing all prominence through its universality. Sweet woman-busts 
with scale-covered breasts die into the trusses of the doorway ; 
flowers and foliage cling alike to pier, column, arch, cornice, span- 
drel and panel. There is no plain spot upon which the eye can 
rest itself, save by taking refuge upon the adjoining buildings. As 
an example of the carver’s art it is a great success, but it is alto- 
gether too toy-like to be architectural. The interior, like that of 
its neighbor, is one large hall, which is long and narrow, and light- 
ed from the top. Adorned only with two carved bands and some 
mouldings, and well-lighted, this hall is much more chaste than 
the over-ornate exterior would lead one to expect. The warm 
cream-color of the Indiana sandstone of which this structure is 
built, is greatly in its favor—there is no question that its appear- 
ance is far superior to that of marble. 

The National Bank of the Republic is of red brick with dress- 
ings of red stone. It is an odd building—no one ever saw the like 
—hbut it has the oddity of genius. Something in its chateau-like 
round turret, its stepped parapets and its fantastic corbeling sug- 
gests the age when the pointed arch commenced to give way be- 
fore the inroads of the revival, and suggests also that its nearest 
allies may be found in Northwestern Europe, but the combination 
is strikingly original. Its massive details, and the ponderous iron- 
work of the grilles give an idea of strength and safety consonant 
with a bank, and its strong contrast in outline, detail and color 
with the adjoining structures compels the passer-by to stop and 
admire—or criticise, according to the bent of his taste. The lover 
of “ pure styles” will not admire it, neither will the weak-minded 
modern pseudo-sthete; the half-arch of the doorway, abutting 
upon the remnant of what develops upwards into a turret, would 
draw the condemnation of the former as surely as the ruggedness 
and strength of all the parts would disgust the latter. The inter- 
ior of this bank is as striking as the exterior. Floor and dado are 
of tiles, and the walls above the white dado are colored red, con- 
trasting sharply with the white stone of the screens at either end 
of the hall. On these screens there is some excellent naturalistic 
carving, and on the one nearest the entrance the peculiar feature 
of the half-arch occurs twice. The ceiling is crossed by a series of 
massive wooden girders of unique design. 

The Penn National Bank is of granite, and may be described 
as modernized round-arched Gothic in style. Its chief adornment 
is obtained from the grouping and form of its openings, which it 
would be almost impossible to arrange more tastefully, or to make 
more varied yet harmonious in style. 

Whatever may be thought of the taste of some of the new 
buildings of this city, all will agree that our architects are busily 
engaged in redeeming it from the charge of dull uniformity which 
was formerly brought against it. The young designer has now 
abundant material to choose from without a journey to Europe, 
and may also find examples of what not to do. 


THE LONDON ART EXHIBITIONS. 


LONDON, May 4, 1885. 

HE one-hundred-and-seventeenth Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy opened to-day with the usual crowd in attendance. 
Since last year three new rooms have been added, and these have 
allowed an increase of two hundred and seventy-eight in the num- 
ber of pictures hung, an increase more fortunate for the artists who 
hitherto have not been represented than for visitors to the Gal- 
leries. The most devoted student or conscientious critic of mod- 
ern English art has most certainly ample opportunities just at 
present for its study. For in addition to the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, there is that of the Grosvenor Gallery, while two 
water-color shows are being held in Piccadilly and Pall-Mall. 
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Not very long ago Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing about his 
American impressions and experiences, said that he had enter- 
tained very great hopes for the artfuture of the American people 
until he had seen the public buildings in Philadelphia. In like 
manner the American art critic in London who had looked for- 
ward to a coming greatness in English art, would at once lose all 
hopes on visiting the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Mr. Gosse, one would think, might have reserved his melancholy 
misgivings for his own country. Nothing could be drearier than 
a walk through the eleven galleries of oil-paintings in the Royal 
Academy. The wonder is, first that so many bad canvases should 
have been hung, and then that so many people could have been 
gathered together to look at and admire them. Of course here 
and there one finds a pleasant oasis in the dreary wastes. But as 
a rule the few good pictures are by artists who cannot really be 
called Englishmen, who either like Mr. Tadema, are not English 
born, or else have lived and studied abroad so long that to all in- 
tents and purposes they have lost their nationality. Attention is 
naturally called first to the paintings that hang in the three prin- 
cipal places of honor. Of these, Mr. Alma Tadema’s “‘ A Reading 
of Homer” occupies the centre on the left of the great room, and 
is probably the most satisfactory picture in the Exhibition. It 
represents a marble balustrade against a glowing southern sea 
and sky. <A young Greek sits reading a page of the “Iliad” or 
‘* Odyssey ”’ to three men, one of whom lies on the marble pavement 
his head uplifted, and a young girl who leans forward with an ex- 
pression of great interest. There are beautiful lines in the com- 
position, notably that of the balustrade against the sky, though Mr. 
Tadema’s critics usually find fault with his indifference to line. 
The technique is, as in all his work, wonderful, and even a French 
artist could have nothing but admiration for the rendering of the 
marble. The best of it is that Mr. Tadema does not paint so that 
one is conscious only of his technique, nor does he, like so many 
other artists—like Mr. Bridgman for example—impress one with 
the thoroughness with which he has studied archeology. He 


makes the scene he represents so real to us that it seems as if he | 
must have painted them actually from old Rome or Pompeii or the | 


Greek town to which he takes us. And moreover he fills them 
with so much interest that as we look at them we forget to think 
how well they are painted. 
I may mention Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s “ Hard Times, 1885,” in 
which a long road runs in lovely curves between brown hedges 
until it is gradually lost sight of in the distance, producing a pecu- 
liarly fine effect Mr. Herkomer has not led us to expect from him. 
Then there is Sir Frederick Leighton’s “Phebe,” a portrait of a 


fair girl in a large hat, and with white drapery thrown over her | 
It is not very fine in color, but the pose is very | 
| to dispense with; Mr. William Lagodail’s “ The Pante Della Pag- 


shoulders. 
graceful, and there are beautiful lines in the arrangement of the 
hair and hat and the sweep of the drapery. 

The other two pictures which hold the places of honor with 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s, are Mr. Orchardson’s ‘“‘ The Salon of Mme. 
Récamier,” and Mr. Millais’s “‘ His Ruling Passion.”’ In the for- 
mer we see one of the white and gold rooms in which Mr. Or- 
chardson delights, furnished with the necessary supply of tables 
and chairs, a crimson portiere, and a lounge upon which reclines 


Mme. Récamier, whose position and expression make one wonder | 
She is | 


if indifference constitutes the charm of a good listener. 
surrounded by a group in which may be recognized Bernadotte, 
Talleyrand, Mme. de Staél, de Montmorenci, and Lucien Bona- 
parte. There is much rich color in this picture, some little skill, 
and a refined sense of the subject. As for Mr. Millais’s ‘ His Ruling 
Passion,” if it were painted by an artist less well known and with 
slighter reputation it would be sufficient to dismiss it with con- 
tempt. But coming from Mr. Millais, whose work at one time 
certainly proved that he knew how to paint, one cannot pass it by 
without at least a word of wonder at his having fallen so low. In 
it he shows an old ornithologist lying on a couch, with a scarlet 
bird in his hand, and with several children grouped around him. 
The sickly sentimentality of the picture, which as his brother artists 
admit, appeals only to the ignorant susceptibilities of rich manu- 
facturers, could not be redeemed by good painting, and this Mr. 
Millais apparently realized, for his work is as poor as his subject. 
His admirers themselves are forced to admit his increasing world- 
liness. I think it can be safely said that if the “‘ Ruling Passion ” 
had been sent to either the New York or the Philadelphia 
Academy, it would have been rejected without hesitation. No- 
thing could be a more convincing proof of the ignorance of the 
English public of the true principles of art than the exhibition in 
all seriousness of such pictures as this last of Mr. Millais’s and the 
worse than chromo-like canvas, “The Miller and the Maid,” of 
Mr. Macbeth’s. 

Amongst the portraits, by far the best is Mr. Sargent’s of Lady 
Playfair, dressed in black with a yellow satin bodice. She stands 
by an old oak table on which the only ornament is a vase of yellow 
and brown chrysanthemums. It is full of strength and character. 


And here, speaking of beautiful lines, | 








| shadows. in it 
| way. Mr. Watts has his “ Love and Life,” the replica of which is 
so well known in the United States, that any further comment 








You know it at once to be the portrait of a high-bred woman, just 
as you recognize Velasquez’s Philip II. to be a king as soon as 
you look at him. This picture will undoubtedly increase Mr. 
Sargent’s reputation. Another man, whose fame during the last 
year rested on his tremendous financial success in America,—i. e. 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer—has made a great advance in the portraits 
he now exhibits. Probably this is owing to his competition with 
Mr. Sargent and Mr. Frank Holl, whose portrait of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell is a fine realization of the man, and therefore a picture 
which must be of interest to all Philadelphians. Apart from this 
it contains good work. The pose is remarkably easy, and the 
textures are admirably rendered. Mr. Herkomer’s ‘“ Miss Katha- 
rine Grant,” a lady in white against a white background, is a dif- 
ficult arrangement exceedingly well given. There is in it none of 
the sloshiness which has characterized so much of this artist’s work. 
Other interesting portraits are Mr. Watt’s ‘‘ Miss Laura Gurney,” 
a young lady in red dress and purple hat, which loses considerably 
in effect because of its flatness; Mr. Alma Tadema’s “My Young- 
est Daughter,” a girl in scanty gray skirts holding a vase of flow- 
ers, is somewhat stiff and with a background much more effective 
than the.figure, though there is wonderful painting in the hands ; 
and Mr. Grossmith’s “‘ Such is Life,’ the picture of a child in silk 
stockings and party dress, sitting after the party is over, witha 
torn sugar-plum paper in her hand. There is in this painting a 
good arrangement of color; the light coming through red lamp 
shades casts a reddish tinge over everything. 

Of the other pictures which will attract attention, and which 
merit study, mention may be made of Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
“St. Eulalia,” in which the body of the martyred virgin lies in the 
Forum, the miraculous snow falling upon it, and in which the 
artist gives wonderful foreshortening in the principal figure, and 
shows a careful and successful study of Mr. Alma Tadema’s meth- 
ods; Mr. Stanhope A. Forbes’s “ A Fish Sale on a Cornish Coast,”’ 
which is strikingly cool and wet and liquid in effect, with admi- 
rable painting in the fish scattered on the beach in the foreground 
and in the figures in the middle distance; Sir Frederick’s Leigh- 
ton’s ‘‘ Music,” a figure which one feels at once would be seen to 
better advantage from a greater distance, since as it is, the color is 
so glaring as almost to counterbalance the beauty in the pose of 
the figure, so that altogether it does not seem so fine as Mr. Brit- 
ten’s figure which hangs in another room, and which is a charming 
decorative treatment of apple trees, beneath which children sit at 
regular intervals; Mr. G. H. Boughton’s ‘‘ Milton Visited by An- 
drew Marvell,” is in the artist’s usual pretty vein,—Milton and his 


| daughter receiving their guests just outside of a little cottage, in 


whose doorway a maid bearing a tray appears,—but there is in all 
the faces the dirty greens which Mr. Boughton does not seem able 


lia” and “ Oa d@’Oro,” which, however, are not quite so brilliant 
as his other Venetian work; Mr. Adrian Stokes’s ‘“Capri’s House- 
tops,’ nice in color and cool in effect; Mr. W. H. Bartlett’s ‘ His 
Last Work,” a little too sentimental perhaps, but well painted. 

Besides the galleries of oil painting, there are two halls de- 
voted to sculpture, a water-color room in which Mr. Alma Tad- 
ema’s ‘Gold Room ”’ is one of the most interesting pictures; a room 
of black-and-white work with etchings by Mr. Haden, Mr. Strong 
and Mr. Haig, and one drawing by Mr. Abbey ; and a third set 
apart for architectural drawings. 

At the Grosvenor gallery one finds this great advantage ;— 
there are but four hundred and eighteen works of art to be looked 
at. ‘There is but enough space here for a very short notice of this 
exhibition, so that it will be better perhaps to refer only to the 
best and most remarkable paintings. To begin with, Mr. Alma 
Tadema is well represented by four pictures. Two are portraits, 
and though one of these, “ My Doctor” in which the physician’s 
head is seen by the patient’s bedside, is very striking, the others 


| are much more interesting. The subjects are archeological, and if 


they are not as important as his much larger canvas at the Royal 
Academy, they are equally beautiful. In one, called ‘ Who is 
it?” a girl, tall and graceful, in flowing white drapery, looks over 
a marble wall beyond which and between the columns one sees a 
strip of blue sky ; two other girls, one in green and one in brown, 
sit on the marble seat on either side. In “ Expectations,” a girl, 
in greenish white garments, rests on a lovely, round marble seat 
like those still to be seen in Pompeii; she is shading her eyes with 
her hand, for the whole picture is flooded with sunshine, and is 
looking towards the blue sea, on the shores of which, in the dis- 
tance, is a little white town. Lovely pink blossoms show above 
the marble seat, and on its pavement pear trees throw delicate 
Both pictures are very small, but each is perfect in its 


upon it seems unnecessary. Suffice it to say that its delicacy and 
refinement make it the most attractive feature of this year’s ex- 
hibition. Not far from it are two charming little works of Miss 
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Dorothy Tennant’s. Her ‘Cupid Disarmed” represents a girl | 
quite nude, with reddish hair. sitting on the grass, with her arms 
around the little love-god, who has his back turned and who 
weeps disconsolately. On one side is a mass of brownish-green 
trees; on the other one sees a narrow stream of water as blue and 
rich as the sky above. ‘“ Truth at the Well” is the picture of an- 
other auburn-haired girl sitting on a well over which grows a rose 
bush, while in the background a tall green tree rises against a pure 
blue sky. These two tiny paintings are full of the loveliest, rich- 
est coloring, and are like two little Henners. Mr. Keeley Halswelle 
has two canvases which give the beautiful cloud effects of English 
and Scotch skies which he alone knows how to render satisfac- 
torily. Mr. David Murray’s “ ’Twixt Croft and Creel” in which 
fishermen are spreading their nets on the grass, is full of the feeling 
of out-of-doors. Mr. W. H. Bartlett’s “ First Sprats of the Season ” 
is nice and bright; Mr. George Clausen’s “‘ The End of a Winter 
Day,” in which a man bearing on his back a bundle of fagots 
walks home in the twilight, the new moon just above him and one 
or two red streaks in the west, has good feeling in it; and Mr. 
Goodall’s “ Rockland Broad, Norfolk ” is successfully gray and sad. 

Many of the portraits exhibited are interesting, and more es- 
pecially ‘‘ Mr. Holl’s “The Late Lord Overstone,”’ quiet and dig- 
nified in treatment and rich in coloring; Mr. W. B. Richmond’s 
‘Mrs. Waters,” a lady in a red and gold gown against a decorative 
background; “‘ Miss Lettice Wormald” and ‘“ Miss Marjorie Wor- 
mald” by the same artist, pictures of two little girls, treated in the 
same fine and striking decorative manner, and very much better 
as paintings than his large and ambitious “‘ An Audience in Athens 
during the Representation of the Agamemnon,” hung in the chief 
place of honor; Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Mrs. Mason,” very strong and fine ; 
Mr. Watts’ ‘‘ Mrs. Myers” a lady in red, leaning against a mass of 
flowers; and Mr. Lehman’s “ Robert Browning,” a very much 
better portrait than that painted by the poet’s son, which hangs 
near it. 

Of the two water-color shows a mere word will here be added, 
in order that a more complete idea may be formed of what is going 
on in the English art-world. At the Royal Institute of Painters 
there are over a thousand pictures exhibited, including every 
variety of subject and treatment, from Mr. Linton’s serious figure 
pieces to Mr. Nash’s humorous conceptions. One of the works 
which is of special interest to Philadelphians is Mr. Abbey’s ‘ An 
Old Song,” in which a girl sings the well known words to her 
gray-haired father and mother, who sit listening, hand in hand. 
It is full of fine sentiment and graceful coloring, but a little care- 
less in drawing. There are fewer pictures in the galleries of the 
Royal Society, but quite as much variety. Sir John Gilbert, the 
President, is represented by ‘“ Banditti Gambling,” in which how- 





ever the figures are of less importance than the landscape. Mr. 
Stacy Marks has one of the very best pictures exhibited. He | 
calls it ‘‘ A Favorite Author,” and shows a priest sitting at a table | 
in his own room, reading with intense interest a book opened be- 
fore him. Itis painted in the most artistic manner. There are 
two figure pieces by Mr. Albert Moore, a not-over-successful por- 
trait by Mr. Du Maurier; some London street scenes by Mr. 
Herbert Marshall; the usual Venetian sketches by Miss Clara 
Montalba ; and much work of various degrees of excellence by 
Messrs. Collingwood, Davidson, Hunt, Worth, and Collingwood 
Smith. B. BP. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF EZRA, NEHEMIAH AND 
EsTHER. By A. H. Sayce, M. A., Deputy Professor of Compar- 
ative Philology at Oxford. Pp. 134. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. 1885. 

M*: Sayce has essayed in this little book to discuss one of the | 

I most difficult of biblical problems. The return of the Jews | 

from captivity, their hostilities with the Samaritans, the contra- | 

dictory edicts of different kings, the overthrow of the Babylonian | 
empire, the rise of the Persian, have all presented such a confused | 
mass of facts and lacune that to get at any sort of historical basis was 
as difficult a task as the creation of order out of chaos. That Mr. 

Sayce has done this would be perhaps too much to say, but he has 

succeeded in the main in giving a clear account of those stirring 

times. The most important facts lately gleaned concerning the 
overthrow of the Babylonian empire were contained in the Cyrus 
inscriptions brought some years ago to London by Mr. Hormuzd 

Rassam. The personal facts (which it would seem had been suf- 

ficiently emphasized in “Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 

ments ”’) are, that Cyrus was an Eleamite, not a Persian, for which 
reason Isaiah bids Elam and Media go up against Babylon, and 
that he was not a follower of Zoroaster but a polytheist, and reg- 
ularly re-established the national religion in the countries which 
he conquered. His sending back of the Jews to their own coun- 
try showed no special favor but was simply a reversal of the policy 
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of deportation adopted by the Assyrian and Babylonian kings and 
deemed by them effective in preventing revolts. The book of 
Ezra, our author thinks was written by one person, and he sees no 
reason to doubt that that person was “ Ezra the scribe.” Some of 
the details are of interest. Thus Rehum’s title Be‘ el te‘ em trans- 
lated in the authorized version as “ chancellor ” is, with a high de- 
gree of probability, correctly rendered by Mr. Sayce as “ Post- 
master.” So too the word daric or drachm formerly considered a 
Persian word is now shown to be an Assyrian measure dariku. A 
similar solution for the strange Hebrew word iggereth “letter” 
does -not help us much. It is easy to say that it is the Assyrian 
egirtu, but we are thus left as much in the dark as we were before. 
Prof. Sayce mentions the fact that after the Babylonian captivity 
the old Hebrew names of the months disappeared, they being re- 
placed by the foreign names, and in the appendix he gives a list of 
the months (only 8 of which appear in the Bible) with their mean- 
ings. It is a pity that this statement should not have been drawn 
up with more care. Nisan is properly “month of opening” or be- 
ginning, and Jyyar “ the bright ;” ** the month of brick-making” for 
Sivan it should have been remarked, rests not on any etymology 
of the Semitic word, but simply on the reading of the Akkadian ide- 
ogram. Ab, which is left unexplained, reads in Akkadian pil pil 
gar “making much heat” and its Semitic equivalent might be con- 
nected with Hebrew ’oyeb, Assyrian abu “adversary,” all of which 
would very well fit the month of July; “‘ month of the spirit,” for 
Elul is very doubtful. In Akkadian it means “the message of 
Istar.” Tishri certainly means “beginning,” just as nisan does, 
though Prof. Sayce makes it “month of the sanctuary.” Mar- 
cheshvan which has occasioned so much discussion is “ the eighth 
month.” Kislev (which he also leaves unexpiained) isin Akkadian 
gan-gan-a “ the month of clouds.” 

That portion of the book which relates to Nehemiah is with- 
out doubt the weakest. That in all this talk about the Samaritans, 
a critic should not even look to the so-called “Songs of Degrees,” 
really the songs of the ma‘ alah, the return from Babylon, is strange 
indeed. It is very probable that these dissensions with the Samar- 
itans are referred to in Psalms 120, 128, 125 and perhaps 124. So 
too Graetz’s brilliant conjecture that Psalm 127 was written as an 
attack on Nehemiah, who he says was a eunuch, while perhaps 
only partially true, might have, if duly considered, proved highly 
suggestive. 

For the historical character of the book of Esther, Prof. Sayce 
wages a vigorous and not unsuccessful warfare. The Ahasuerus 
of the book he identifies with the great Xerxes, in Persian Khshay- 
arsha, and then shows how the time which intervened between the 
divorce of Vashti and the marriage with Esther was occupied by 
the expedition to Greece. Mordecai and Esther (who was also 
named Hadassah, ‘‘ myrtle’), are both Babylonian names. The 
former means “ belonging to Merodach or Marduk ” and the latter 
is Istar, the Babylonian Venus. Besides an index and an appendix 
on the names of the months there is also added a translation of 
the great inscription of Darius at the rock of Behistun. The ques- 
tion of the topography of Jerusalem is very properly approached 
with the reservation that the “controversies” “are not yet set- 
tled.”” The pool of Siloam however furnishes a good starting 
place and Dr. Guthe’s views seem quite plausible, though it is not 
too much to say that discussion regarding Jerusalem has hereto- 
fore contained so much dogmatic assertion and so few facts that it 
is as yet in its infancy. 

C. A. 


POEMS OF THE OLD DAYS AND THE NEW. By Jean Ingelow. 

Pp. 229. 12mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

It is but seventy years since Mrs. Hemans opened the series of 
genuine English poetesses, with verse which had, as Mr. Carlyle 
said of it, ‘‘a thin vein of true poetry in it.”’ Up to that time the 
highest flight of female verse was a bit of shabby sentiment of the 
Anna Matilda sort,a rhymed riddle, or a pious hymn of the Watts 
school. Since that the succession of inspired women singers has 
been much more than continuous. Mrs. Southey, Miss Landor, 
the Taylor sisters, Mrs. Norton, Mary Lamb, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. 
Browning, George Eliot, Dora Greenwell, Mrs. Pfeiffer, Augusta 
Webster, Christina Rossetti, Anna L. Waring, Miss Procter, Mrs. 
Muloch-Craik, Mrs. Sarah F. Adams, Mrs. C. F. Alexander, Miss 
Winkworth and Miss F. E. Cox, and others whose names at this 
moment escape us, make up a list that their sex may be proud of. 

Of all these are but three,—Mrs. Browning, Christina Rossetti 
and George Eliot,—whose work can be ranked above that of Miss 
Ingelow in its entire effectiveness, while hers has qualities of its 
own which give it a unique place in English literature. It is 
much easier to feel than to define the charm of her song. She has 
not the passion of Mrs. Browning nor the lofty concentration of 
Miss Rossetti, nor the wide range of human interest of George 
Eliot. She makes one think of bright and sunny corners of her 
own country, where old time manners live, and the gentry are 
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“ quality,’ and the parson is a power in the land, and the hedge 
rows are white with hawthorn blossoms, and the air full of church 
chimes that fill the head with old memories. And in the midst of 
all moves a gentle lady singing a strain full of womanly tender- 
ness and refinement, with a true poet’s eye for the beauty in the 
world without, and the pathos and tenderness in the human 
world that moves in slow ways around her. And she literally 
sings; the texture of her verse is musical. She belongs to a gen- 
eration that has caught the cadences of the old English poets, and 
that owes to Lamb and Coleridge the knowledge that the technique 
of verse is a matter for study and slow mastery. ; 

The present volume, we infer both from the tifle and from 
the prefatory verses to the American reprint by Susan Coolidge, is 
un addition to her already published works from both her earlier 
und her later eompositions. There is no indication in the volume 
itself as to which class each poem belongs to. This we think a 
mistake. If there is one thing a poet owes to his readers it is the 
date that helps them to see the place each poem holds in his men- 
tal development. In Miss Ingelow’s case, as Mrs. Coolidge beau- 
tifully says in her verses, there isa marked and important pro- 
cess of development. There is a deepening of womanhood in her 
song, a freer and larger entering into the sorrows of her kind, an 
expansion of that sympathy which is woman’s truest intellectual 
strength. It is true that a close and careful reader might be able 
to locate every poem in its proper place in tne chronology. Bnt 
we confess we have been puzzled to do so. Davus sum, non Cédi- 
pus! And the want of just this indication has taken something 
from our enjoyment of the book. 

But after all deductions, there is in these two hundred and 


thirty pages so much that ministers to genuine enjoyment, that it ° 


is ungracious to grumble. There is the same breath of an old- 
world life that stirs in us dormant recollections, because our fathers 
lived it and it got worked into the blood ; there is the same atmos- 
phere of the fresh, wholesome English landscape, which you can 
enjoy without fear of malaria or mosquitoes, and whose natural 
fragrancies and harmonies beggar our richer land. There is 
the same human material, from the parson who shoots over his 
people’s heads, to the blind fiddler, whose songs are not always to 
the parson’s liking. There is the same blending of the idyllic with 
the lyric, and the same love for a little of fairy-land’s mystery 
with the prose of everyday life. The worst fault is a lack of the 
concentration we find in her rivals for the first place among En- 
glish singers of her sex. 





A MArsH IsLAnp. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1885. 

This second of Miss Jewett’s more extended undertakings in 
fiction is scarcely equal, we think, to ‘A Country Doctor,” and 
yet very worthy to be placed with it; and by this we mean to ex- 
press very cordial praise. For there is so free, so true, and so pure a 
tone in all Miss Jewett’s work that anything less than this would 
be both ungracious and unjust. When one who writes so well, 
one whose hand is that of so true an artist, chooses to make her 
art sweet and refreshing, she is surely the creditor of her age. 
We are summoned at each turn to condone, for art’s sake, what 
otherwise we should never excuse, and the opportunity to enjoy 
that which is well done in every sense deserves a frank acknowl- 
edgement. 

That this book is second in rank to her first one we find in 
the fact that it has a somewhat simpler theme, and is rather less 
dramatic and forceful. The figure of the ‘‘ Country Doctor’? was 
strongly drawn, making the whole canvas one of vigor, and while 
Doris, in this, is a fine woman, an honest, true, sweet character, 
she is Iess picturesque than her predecessor. The story in this is 
not elaborate at all. A farmer’s family on the New England 
coast receive as a ‘summer traveler,” an artist, Richard Dale, and 
the question is whether he and Doris, the daughter of the house, 
shall be lovers, or not. If they should be, that opens the door of 
the new life of the young girl in one direction—that of a life 
amongst city people, art, ‘ culture,” and all that; while, if she re- 
mains in her own groove, and accepts Dan Laster, the blacksmith, 
who has been her wooer, it is the maintenance of the simple quiet 
existence in which we find her. What the decision is, we shall 
not say, here, it being sufficient to indicate the nature of the plot. 
Aside from its main thread, the chief interest of the book lies in 
its thoroughly sympathetic study of rural life, and its descriptions 
of rural nature. The characters of the old farmer, Israel Owen, 
and his wife, and their “help,’’ Temperance, are admirably drawn. 
Here is a little passage: 

“My father’s brothers and my mother’s folks all followed the 
sea,” said Israel Owen presently, “and I think my boy had it in 
him, for all I dwelt so much upon having had him spared to be at 
home with me.” 

The listener turned his head, as if eager to know the rest of the 
story. 
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“ Killed in the war,—all the boy I ever had,” was the response. 
“Only twenty-one, he was, the April before he died in July. Shot 
dead, so he didn’t suffer any, so far as we know. He’s laying out 
here in the orchard, alongside the rest of the folks. I went out 
South and fetched him home to the old place. I’ve been thinking: 
ever since I saw yeu that you favor him in your looks: there’s some- 
thing about your forehead and eyes, and the way your hair grows. 
I'll show you a likeness of him in the morning: ’tis a rough thing 
that was taken in camp, that he sent home tome. There are some 
other pictures that his mother keeps, taken younger, but I seem to 
set the most by mine.” 

“That was his sword in the room I am to sleep in?” asked 
Dale, filled with pity, and understanding the pathetic smile of this 
apparently prosperous man. 

“Yes. The folks thought they ought to have it down in the 
best room, but I didn’t seem to want to. That was always his bed- 
room, and there are some other thin’s there that belonged to him, 
and I like to keep ’em together. He was first leftenant, when he 
was shot. There were two girls between him and Doris, but they 
died very small. Doris is—I couldn’t get along without her, nohow ; 
but there’d been an Isr’el Owen on the farm for near two hundred 
years, and now there’ll never be another. I ain’t a sound man, my- 
self, so I wasn’t out in the army; but I never felt so cheap in my life 
as I did the forenoon I see Isr’el marchin’ by, and the rest of ’em. 
I never got no such news as when [ heard he was shot. I’ve kep’ 
the farm goin’, and stood in my lot an’ place the best I could, but I 
tell you it took the heart right out o’ me.” 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


RS. Kate Brownlee Sherwood’s poems of the War of the Rebel- 
lion are among the best of the compositions of that class we 
have. It is rather strange that the body of that work is no fuller 
or finer than it is, but a consideration of that subject would take 
us too far from our present purpose. It is certain that Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s poetry has a very sturdy and lasting ring, and the volume 
which Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. of Chicago have issued 
(‘‘Camp-Fire, Memorial Day, and other Poems’’) deserves a steady 
place among rebellion records. Some of the best of these verses, such 
as ‘The Drummer Boy of Mission Ridge,” “ Fall in,” and ‘The 
Black Regiment at Port Hudson, ’’ may rank deservedly with the 
war poems of Whittier, Boker, Bayard Taylor and Mrs. Howe. 
They are vivid, spirited touched with true feeling and elaborated 
with no little art. The miscellaneous poems which form a second 
section of the book are inferior to the war lyrics, but offer a pleas- 
ant contrast to them. Mrs. Sherwood is hardly a professional 
writer ; she was inspired by the wonderful activity of the days she 
celebrates, as many another sympathetic spirit was, but she has 
stood the test of time better than most. 

Messrs. Dodd Mead & Co. have made a happy hit with their 
“Tales from Many Sources.” The third volume which is before 
us, is as bright as either of its predecessors. The best of the stories 
are ‘The Professor and the Harpy,” which describes an English 
adveniuress, much in the style of Trollope; “ Queen Tita’s Wag- 
er,” an agreeable little love story by William Black; “The Rock 
Seorpions, ” a capital tale about Gibraltar smuggling ; and—per- 
haps the cleverest of all—‘‘The Lay Figure,”—a Hoffman-ish 
sort of thing, very pleasant, even humorous, to read under a tree 
or with cheerful surroundings, but a thing to be shunned ata 
solitary midnight. An effort should be made to give the credit of 
authorship to all these admirable tales. Out of eight stories in the 
present volume, the names of two authors only are given, Mr. 
Black and Mr. Shorthouse. The material is all foreign, but credit 
could be given by the taking of some trouble—and it ought to be 
taken. 

“Troubled Waters,” by Mr. Beverley Ellison Warner, is a 
novel which started out with ‘a purpose” to show equally the 
viciousness of trade union demagogueism and the heartlessness of 
capital. But the young author (we cannot err in calling him young, 
nor in styling ‘‘ Troubled Waters” a first book), speedily found his 
theme too much for him, and subsided into the easier task of nar- 
rating the quite ordinary doings of a double pair of lovers. Mr. 
Warner shows a certain facility in writing, but we cannot in con- 
science commend his book. It is hurried, formless, altogether 
lacking in the spirit of true art. The original scheme is confessed- 
ly a failure, and being so, why need the author have troubled the 
world with it? This is a lesson writers find it hard to learn, yet 
it does not appear to be a difficult one. But Mr. Warner has so 
much of the knack of piquant and thoughtful expression, that we 
incline to believe that with care and study—which includes throw- 
ing away or working over admitted mistakes—he might yet write 
a novel worth reading. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 

A novel of a very different order from the foregoing is E. Os- 


wald’s “ Vain Forebodings,”’ also issued by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
This is one of the long series made so pleasantly familiar to us by 
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the admirable translations of Mrs. A. L. Wister, and it is one of 
the best of them. It is a domestic German tale, quite void of sen- 
sationalism or unclean passion of any kind, but which steadily 
maintains a real if placid interest. The writer excels in descrip- 
tive power, and we have not lately encountered anything more 
genuinely delightful than the series of sweet pictures of German 
country life to be found in this book. “Vain Forebodings” is a 
capital summer book—and a good book to keep when summer is 
over. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THe PuiLosopHy OF DIsENCHANTMENT. By Edgar Evertson Saltus. 
Pp. 233. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Philadel- 
ehin: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Zoroaster. By F. Marion Crawford. Pp. 269. $1.50. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Birps 1n Tue Busu. By Bradford Torrey. Pp. 300. $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) : 

Tue Russian Revoir: Its Causes, ConpITION AND Prospects. By 
Edmund Noble. Pp. 269. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Viapimir; A PoEM OF THE Snow. Malezewski. Pp. 46. $0.25. 
New York: Howard Lockwood. 

Town GeoLtocy: THE LEssoN OF THE PHILADELPHIA Rocks. Studies 
of Nature Along the Highways and Among the Byways of a Met- 
ropolitan Town. By Angelo Heilprin. Pp. 142. With Maps 
and Illustrations. $2.25. Philadelphia: Published by the Author. 
1885. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mk. MONTGOMERY AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
Pp me a word on the opposition which you and many of 

your Republican contemporaries offer to the selection of Mr. 
Zachary Montgomery as the legal adviser of the Interior Depart- 
ment. I am a Republican, I believe in common schools, and hope 
to see them extended to every part of the country. I have noac- 
quaintance with Mr. Montgomery, and no interest in the man. 
But I am interested when I find that Mr. Montgomery’s unfavor- 
able estimate of our public school system is treated as disqualify- 
ing him from holding public office. I had understood that ‘“ hon- 
esty, efficiency and faithfulness to the constitution ” were all that 
we asked of any man. That Mr. Montgomery is all these has not 
been denied. If Mr. Montgomery were a disbeliever in education, 
or thought that a republic could exist without au intelligent peo- 
ple, I should have nothing to say for him. But this position is not 
taken in any of the quotations I have seen from his speeches and 
pamphlets. He believes in education, but not—as you and I do— 
in education at public expense and under State control. 

Our common school system is not a part of our constitutional 
system of law. Schools are not named in either the Constitution 
or its several amendments. The national government has no im- 
mediate relations with them, as they are the creatures of the States. 
In most parts of the country they are of very recent origin. Their 
introduction into Pennsylvania was due largely to the efforts of Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens. Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Jackson, and a few others of the same sort, managed to be pretty 
good Americans, without having discovered that education is a 
State affair. I find that more than one estimable and public spir- 
ited citizen, who has seen both the old school system and the new, 
is of the opinion that we have lost about as much as we gained by 
the change. Are these gentlemen to be debarred from uttering 
their minds on this question for the direction of the public? Or 
are they to be disqualified from holding office if they speak out ? 

You say that the Bureau of Education is in the Interior De- 
partment, and that to Mr. Montgomery will be entrusted the in- 
terpretation of the laws in regard to it. Permit me to call your 
attention to the fact that the Bureau does not do anything what- 
ever for the public schools as such. It collects their statistics as 
it collects those of the colleges, universities, training schools for 
the blind, and the like. It has not a penny to spend on them, nor 
the opportunity to render them any especial service. And it never 
has construed its work as excluding any educational agency of any 
kind. That the public schools fill so large a part of its reports, is 
due simply to the fact that they form so large a part of our educa- 
tional machinery. 

I have watched with some amusement and also with some con- 
cern the growing disposition to erect our public school system into 
an article of faith. I see that we are setting up a new clergy in 
America—a_ hierarchy carefully graded into the several degrees of 
influence and power. And I find that this hierarchy has friends 
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who are as jealous of its prestige as it is itself. But I hope you 
will be willing to deal as fairly with heretics as the persecuting 
hierarchies of the past have done. Define exactly the ceremony 
of incense-throwing by which they are to conform to the new State 
religion. Or draw up the exact article of faith they are to sub- 
scribe to. And draw up the canons by which the penalties of 
heresy are defined, that the sinner may know what he has to ex- 
pect. Poor Mr. Montgomery probably did not know that he was 
committing any serious offence when he plunged into this discus- 
sion. Hehad not been forewarned, as Mr. Keiley must have been 
of the consequences of his incontinence of speech. Be more fair 
to the heretics of the future than you have been to him, and be- 
lieve me, Yours, ete., 
ORTHODOX. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 2, 1885. 

[We think we can afford our correspondent such and so much in- 
formation as his case really requires in a few words. The offence of 
Mr. Montgomery is that he shows himself unfaithful to the princi- 

le of popular education. As it is conceded that liberty cannot be 
built upon ignorance, it becomes the duty of every American to 
cherish as he would any other vital feature of his national interests 
the promotion of the public intelligence, and it was long ago plainly 
perceived that this could not be left to individual effort, churches, 
charity or chance. It is a public concern, and it must be a public 
work. It is as near to the corner-stone of American freedom as one 
stone can be to another. Mr. Montgomery, however, strikes at it— 
and not in a merely critical, or doctrinaire or dilettanti manner, but 
most angrily. He assails the whole work of the public schools, root 
and branch. He is therefore out of line with a cardinal principle of 
the republic. If he be right, the country is wrong. He might with 
substantially as much propriety, denounce our form of government, 
and demand a monarchy. He is not, inthe judgment of the present 
writer, qualified to hold office, and, as it was expressed in THE AMER- 
ICAN a& week ago, he is scarcely fit, if fit at all, for citizenship. It 
would be ruled, we think by any sound American tribunal, that an 
alien applying for naturalization who should declare his hostility to 
public schools, and his a! a to assail them, was unsuitable, 
(whether legally eligible under present laws, or not), for admission 
as a citizen. His “faithfulness to the Constitution” would be hol- 
low and worthless, if he intended to be an enemy of the Constitu- 
tion’s moral guarantees. 

That the legal adviser of the Interior Department will have noth- 
ing to do for the Bureau of Education cannot be, we presume, as- 
serted with entire confidence. This bureau is in that department, 
and this enemy of public schools will provide legal rulings for the 
bureau, if any occasion should arise. And a most grotesque and 
strange situation it is that this should be possible! When sheep are 
placed in charge of wolves, and the oversight of a bank vault is given 
to a “cracksman,” the observer may well wonder.—Ep. THe AmeEr- 
ICAN. | 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett has almost ready a new novel, “ The Con- 
fessions of Claude.” A popular fifty cent edition of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s earliest and best story, “That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s, ” 
will be published at once by Messrs. Scribner. This book remains 
one of the most vigorous and powerful stories ever produced by an 
American writer. Miss Blanche Willis Howard is engaged ona 
new novel of the time and scenes of the Franco-German war, enti- 
tled “ Aulnay Towers. 

Mr. Ruskin has now definitely resigned his Slade Professorship ; 
but it is stated he will give the two remaining lectures of his course 
on “The Pleasures of England,’’ some time this term, “only to his 
private pupils, and such others as will listen with becoming rever- 
ence. ” 

Miss Grace Lord a well-known translator of French works, was 
killed in Boston on the 25th inst. by the fall of a derrick in the 
street. Miss Lord worked chiefly under the non de plume of “ Virgin- 
ia Champlin.” She was about 40 years of age. 

Messrs. Porter & Coates will publish thismonth a new “ Elemen- 
tary Physiology,” with special reference to the effects of alcohol and 
tobacco, by Richard J. Dunglison, M. D.; a new and revised edition 
of the “ Children’s Book of Poetry,” compiled by Henry T. Coates ; 
and a new edition of Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary, ” edited by Peloubet. 

Dr. A. de Watteville contributes to the Lancet notices of several 
cases of the cure of “ writer’s cramp, ” effected by the combined appli- 
cation of massage, gymnastics, and caligraphic exercises. 

A retired business man of Chicago has published a volume, upon 
which he has been engaged for four years, containing the Lord’s 
Prayer printed in 180 languages, ancient and modern. The charac- 
ters of the languages are employed in almost every instance. 

A movement is reported to be afoot for the co-operation of a 
number of publishing firms in New York, Boston, and elsewhere, 
under the name of The Aldine Publishing Company, to publish books 
in such styles and at such prices as successfully to compete with and 
drive out of the market the books of the so-called “pirate” publishers. 
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The English works of Raja Ram-Mohun-Roy, the first and great- 
est reformer of modern India, have at last been collected and are to 
be published in Calcutta. 

A new semi-monthly, whose purpose is indicated in its title, is 
announced, to be called Good Housekeeping. Marion Harland, Rose 
Terry Cooke and Miss Parloa have promised their co-operation in 
the scheme. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will begin in June the publica- 
tion of a collection of Summer novels to be known as the “ Riverside 
Paper Series.” The books “ will be printed from excellent type and 
will be most attractive in external appearance.” Hardy’s “ But Yet 
a Woman,”’—now in its 20th thousand—leads off the series, and is 
followed by “Missy,” by The author of Rutledge, Aldrich’s “Still- 
water Tragedy,” Holmes’s “Elsie Venner,” and others, some of 
which are new to the public. 

A new book of travel, “ Russian Central Asia,” is by Henry Lans- 
dell, author of “Through Siberia,” and is to be published im- 
mediately. Another important volume of the same class is Trom- 
holt’s “‘ Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis,” a record of travel in 
Lapland. Both books are fully illustrated. They are published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Miss Harriet Jay, the actress, and the author of “The Queen of 
Connaught,” will shortly publish another novel entitled “A Mar- 
riage of Convenience.” 

A number of Goethe’s posthumous writings, released from ob- 
scurity by the recent death of his grandson, will soon be published. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars is said to have been the price paid 
by the English publishers for the copyright of General Gordon’s 
diary. It will not fill more than one ordinary volume. 

M. Zola, in his preface to the French translation of Mr. Moore’s 
book, “A Mummer’s Wife,” intends to give a complete history of the 
naturalistic movement in Russia, Germany, Spain, Italy, and Holland. 
The novelist is in correspondence with different literary men in all 
these countries, and has received from them information on all the 
points he wishes to touch on. The English novel will come in for 
the lion’s share of criticism. 

Messrs. Aulme & Hornblower, authors of the plan for the Na- 
tional Library and Museum at Dublin, which obtained a second prize, 
have devised, it would appear, a new method of keeping books in 
order, which, if found upon trial to be successful, would greatly di- 
minish the number of attendants necessary in a large library. “The 


heating pipes,” they say, in their description of the ney in the Build- 
1 


ing News, “are all fixed in the basement, and the hot air ascending 
through the floors keeps the books in order.” The Nation thinks it is 
strange that such a remarkable, one might almost say astounding, 
invention should not have won them the first prize. 

Messrs. D. Appleton;& Co. have about ready the second volume 
of McMaster’s “ History*of the People of the United States.” The 
period covered by it is from 1790 to 1804, including the administra- 
tions of Washington, Adams, and the first term of Jefferson. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their previous announcements for 
the early summer: “ New York and The Conscription of 1863,” a 
chayter in the history of the Civil War, by Gen. James B. Fry ; “ Our 
Sea-Coast Defences,” by Lieut. Eugene Griffin, U.S. A.—the first 
volume in a new series entitled, Military Monographs; “The Ameri- 
can Caucus System: Its Origin, Purpose, and Utility,” by Geo. W. 
Lawton, and ‘The Science of Business: A Study of the Principles 
Controlling the Laws of Exchange,” by Roderick H. Smith, both in 
the series of “Questions of the Day;” in fiction,“ A Social Experi- 
ment,” by A. E. P. Searing, ‘“‘A New England Conscience,” by Belle 
C. Green, and a popular edition of Miss Green’s “A Strange Disap- 
pearance, ” 

Mr. Charles Peabody’s book, “ English Journalism and the Men 
who have made it,” is about to be published in phonography by Mr. 
Isaac Pitman. “ Rogues and Vagabonds,” a series of social sketches 
by Mr. George R. Sims, the English dramatist, and author of ‘‘ The 
Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” will be issued immediately.——“ A 
Classified Collection of English Proverbs,” with their equivalents in 
nine European languages, by Mrs. Mowr of Bucharest, is in the press 
of Mr. Elliot Stock, London. 

Messrs. Bentley & Son, London, have put into circulation a new 
novel by “ Basil” entitled ‘“ A Coquette’s Conquest.——Mr. Nanville 
Fenn is engaged upon a new serial story for Cassell’s Saturday Journal 
which will appear early this month under the title of “ A Thief in 
the Candle.” Mr. Lawrence Hutton’s “ Literary Landmarks of 
London,” promises to prove a handy little guide book. It will run 
from “ Addison” to “ Young.” Apparently there exists no other 
book of the same kind. 


The July Atlantic will contain a long poem by Whittier, and the 
first number of a series of papers on travel in the South, called “On 
Horseback.” 

Dr. Newman Smyth’s “Sermons for Working Men” have been 
reprinted from The Andover Review, and appear in pamphlet form at 
alow price. The subjects are “The Claims of Labor,” “Use and 
Abuse of Capital,” and “ Social Helps.” 





“A Narrative and Critical History of America” is to be issued 
under the editorship of Mr. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard 
University, and the advice of $Dr. Francis Parkman, the Honorable 
R. C. Winthrop, Drs. George ¥llis, Charles Deane, and W. Torrey. 
The work er at being acomplete and exhaustive history of 
the American continent, covering prehistoric times and the early 
explorations, the settlements and contests, the rise of the North 
American settlements into the thirteen original colonies, their devel- 
opment, etc. The work will be in eight volumes. 

‘“‘A Marsh Island,” by Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, is already in its 
fourth thousand.—*“The Philosophy of Disenchantment” is the 
title of a new book on pessimism by Edgar Evertson Saltus, already 
favorably known as the author of a little volume about Balzac.— 
Bret Harte’s book of new stories “ By Shore and Sedge,” will be ready 
immediately. 

General Grant has dedicated his autobiography “ to the officers 
and soldiers engaged in the War of the Rebellion, and also those en- 
gaged in the War in Mexico.”——Mr. Benson J. Lossing’s “ History 
of New York City” has been completed and is now being delivered 
to subscribers. Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, a sister of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, has written a volume of essays which Messrs. Funk 
& Wagnalls will publish—The hitherto unpublished papers and 
letters of Thackeray which are to appear this year will be published 
in America by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Spanish department of Messrs D. Appleton & Co. has grown 
to such an extent that it has been found advisable to issue a special 
descriptive and illustrated “ Catalogo Espanol.—tThe success attend- 
ing the publication of the cheap series of French plays known as 
the “ Theatre Contemporain,” has encouraged the publisher, Wm. R. 
Jenkins, New York, to begin a Spanish series at the same price (25 
cents) to be known as the “Teatro Espanol.” The first number, 
“La Independencia,” by Don Manuel de los Herreros, has just been 
issued. : 








SPRING’S THE TIME}! 
IOLETS in the hazel copse, 
Bluebells in the dingle; 
Birds in all the green tree-tops 
Joyous songs commingle. 
Phyllis through the flowery ways 
Strays from dawn till gloaming ; 
Oh, the happy, breezy days! 
Spring’s the time for roaming. 


In the budding of the year, 

In the daisied meadows, 
Where the brooklet ripples clear 
Through the willow shadows, 

Corydon, among his sheep, 
Sees fair Phyllis roving, 

Feels a rapture new and deep— 
Spring’s the time for loving! 


Merry moments swiftly pass, 
Corydon and Phyllis 

Wand’ring through the dewy grass, 
Through the daffodillies. 

In the woodlands faint and far 
Tender doves are cooing ; 

Flocks and fields forsaken are— 
Spring’s the time for wooing! 


Amber cowslips fresh and sweet, 
As a first love-token, 
Corydon at Phyllis’ feet 
Lays—no word is spoken. 
Oh, you brooklet! dance along, 
Whirling, dimpling, spinning; 
Babble out your sunshine song— 
Spring’s the time for winning! 
W. C, GILLINeToN. 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


ere Magazine of American History, for June, has, with other 

interesting contents, a good sketch, with portraits and other 
illustrations, of Charles O’Conor, contributed by Judge C. P. Daly; 
and a paper descriptive of Lehigh University, at Bethlehem, with 
details of the career of Judge Asa Packer, its founder, by Davis 











1Cassell’s Family Magazine for June. 
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Brodhead. 
ent buildings of the University. Mr. Brodhead states that ‘the 
total amount Judge Packer gave from time to time to this Uni- 
versity is about two and a half millions of dollars.” By the in- 
crease of this, ‘“ though judicious investments, and by the large 


share of the estate which will eventually come to the University 
on the expiration of the various trusts created by Judge Packer’s | 


last will and testament, it will be one of the wealthiest institutions 
in the country.” The article is disfigured by the intimation,— 
amounting to a substantial assertion,—that when Judge Packer 
was a candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania, in 1869, he was 
fraudulently ‘‘counted out.” 
probably not a fact at all,—and has no proper place in such a re- 
pository as the Magazine. 


Dr. Persifor Frazer contributes to the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, for June, an article on the New Orleans Exposition, par- 
ticularly describing the scientific and industrial specialties, but 
referring to many features of the affair in a decidedly piquant 
style. His impressions of the display made by Pennsylvania are 
not favorable, and he thinks the prominence given to an album of 
portraits of some of the State’s present and past officials almost 
disproportionate to the effort made to present an idea of her pro- 
ducts in the industrial and arts. 


The second issue (June,) of Mr. E. A. Barber’s Museum con- 
tains a paper by Dr. D. G. Brinton, on “ The Symbol of the Cross 
in America,” and a biographical sketch, with portrait, of Prof. E. 
D. Cope, by Prof. Thos. G. Gentry. The several departments,— 
Natural History, Archeology, Mineralogy, Philately, Numisma- 
tics, etc.,—contain many interesting paragraphs for students and 
collectors. 


The war papers in the June Century relate to the Peninsular 
campaign, especially the battle of Gaines’s Mills, and while the 
topic itself is not very cheerful for northern readers, their depres- 
sion will scarcely be relieved much by the fact that the three prin- 
cipal writers are Gen. J. D. Imboden, Gen. D. H. Hill, and Gen. 
Fitz-John Porter. 


Mr. Howells contributes a good share to the June Century in 
his instalment of “Silas Lapham,” and his paper, admirably 
illustrated by Mr. Pennell, on Florence. As to the former, it 
seems a trying experience for his readers that they are obliged to 
explain for themselves why young Mr. Corey fell in love with 
Penelope. As a rule, a sympathetic reader, following the hero of 
of the story, fixes his affection duly on the heroine, but in this 
case there has been no sufficient reason shown for it, and the same 
amazement which overspread all their friends and associates upon 
learning the fact, is shared to a considerable extent by those to 
whom the author renders his description of it. Penelope may be 
so fine a person that we shall in time form a great passion for her, 
but up to this mark in the history, Irene, as Mrs. Corey supposed 
when her son began his explanations, has had decidedly the more 
attractiveness, even if it be of rather a superficial sort. 


ART NOTES. 


HE Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art closed for the season 
with appropriate ceremonies on Tuesday last. The principal 
Professor L. W. Miller, made a very gratifying annual report, 
showing the progress of the school, the increasing attendance, the 
important extension of facilities, the addition of three new depart- 
ments, with competent teachers and adequate equipment of 
machinery, tools, etc. The promise for the coming school year 
was also referred to as eminently encouraging. The manufactu- 
rers of the city and the state are taking an appreciative interest in 
the work of the school, especially in the teaching of applied design, 
and are establishing a considerable endowment fund to further 
advance this branch of technical education. Some twenty prizes 
in money and free scholarships were awarded to the pupils for 
good work contributed to the several competitions, and certificates 
of proficiency were given to advanced students in several depart- 
ments. The class rooms were filled with exhibits of school work 
during the year, examples of drawing, modeling, wood-carving, 
ete., together with designs for various decorative purposes, for 
furniture, wall-papers, carpets, oil-cloths, dress goods and other 
fabrics, many of which were carried out through the processes of 
manufacture in the workshops of the school. The practical value 
of the course of instruction is evidenced by the fact that a number 
of these designs have been adopted by manufacturers, and will 
presently be put on the market. The annual address to the stu- 
dents was made by Mr. George C. Lambdin. In the course of his 
remarks the orator incidentally but earnestly advocated the con- 
solidation of the several art schools in Philadelphia, which are all 
devoted to substantially the same ends, and the formation of one 
united institution on a solid and adequate foundation. 
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Mr. Jas. B. Sword publishes this week, through Messrs. Gebbie 
Co., a portfolio of ‘American Sporting Scenes,” reproductions 
by the photo-collotype process of oil paintings. The series in- 
cludes ten pictures, namely, “The Retriever,” “Florida Snipe 
Shooting,” “ Prairie Chicken Shooting,” ‘ Quail Shooting,” ‘‘ Wood- 
cock Shooting,” “ Rail Shooting,” ‘‘ Duck Shooting,” ‘‘ Ruff Grouse 
Shooting,” “‘ Beach Bird Shooting,” and “ Dead Game,” beside an 
illustrative title page. The scenes are careful field studies, with 
characteristic landscape, and are faithful as well as picturesque 
representations, replete with animation and interest. Mr. Sword 
intends to spend the summer at his place on Canonicut Island, 
opposite Newport, and will devote the season to seaside sketching 
in that vicinity. His large picture, entitled, ‘‘ Newport Harbor,” 
recently mentioned in THE AMERICAN as attracting favorable 
notice in New Orleans, was awarded a diploma by the Art Jury of 
the Exposition. 


Mr. Prosper L. Senat will close his studio on or about the 25th 
inst., and during the early summer will make his headquarters at 
Quogue, on the Long Island shore. In the autumn he will return 
to his favorite haunts on the coast of Maine. In the recent press 
announcements of Mr. Senat’s marriage engagement, an error 
appeared respecting the name of his affianced which should be 
corrected. The lady is Miss Gibbs, formerly of Chelten Hills, 
Montgomery county, Pa. 


Mr. F. deBourg Richards will remove with his family in a few 
days, to his cottage at Anglesea, on the New Jersey coast. He 
has a studio there especially constructed for study of the sea and 
shore in all weather, rain and shine, fair or foul, and he will take 
advantage of this unusual opportunity to make notes of effects 
rarely to be secured. 


Mr. Richards is one of the prime movers in the Philadelphia 
Art Union, and continues to devote effective attention to the in- 
terests of that association. The annual meeting of the subscribers 
was held this week at the Academy of the Fine Arts, and the fol- 
lowing named managers were elected for the ensuing year: John 
Baird, F. de B. Richards, John Sartain, Geo. W. Hall, Edwin E. 
Simpson, Isaiah Price, Elizabeth Croasdale, Eliza H. Schofield, 
Sara C. Pennypacker, M. Richards Muckle, Professor W. A. Por- 
ter, Professor Edwin J. Houston, William T. Donaldson, George 
T. Hobbs and Stephen J. Ferris. 


Something of a sensation has been occasioned in London by a 
iece of vandalism at the Royal Academy, which cannot, so far, 
e accounted for. Between fifty and sixty pictures have been 

damaged by scratching, as if with a bodkin, though some of the 
marks are broader, and might have been made with a nail. The 
injuries are in most cases slight, and many of the pictures have 
been retouched by the artist, but in some cases the canvas has 
been frayed, rendering restoration difficult, if not impossible. 
How so much mischief could have been accomplished, and what 
purpose could have inspired the perpetrator of the deed are ques- 
tions which the authorities of the Academy are vainly trying to 
solve. There is no indication of special spite in the work, and no 
other hint to direct inquiry. Among the conspicuous sufferers 
are Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Millais, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Or- 
chardson, Mr. Harry Wood, Mr. Pettie, Mr. Eyre Crowe, Mr. Cal- 
deron, Mr. J. D. Linton, and a number of other leading artists. 
No exclusive attention, however, was given to great men or to 
valuable paintings, the works of less known artists and pictures of 
no particular merit getting a full share of the damage. The Lon- 
don Daily News inclines to the opinion that the work must have 
been done by a lunatic, but how an insane patient could have 
been allowed to go through the Royal Academy slashing at pic- 
tures in every gallery, is as much a mystery as that originally in- 
volving the strange occurrence. 

It unfortunately happens that one of the important pictures 
seriously injured is owned in America, and loaned to the painter 
for exhibition. It is insured by the Royal Academy, but the pol- 
icy does not cover an act of vandalism so wanton and unprece- 
dented. It becomes a question of interest to picture owners’as to 
where the loss is to fall. It is doubtful whether or not the Acade- 
my can be held responsible under the circumstances, but surely 
neither the artist nor the owner ought to suffer. 


Mr. Geo. W. Maynard, of New York, is engaged in designing 
tiles for the interior decoration of the Garrett mansion in Balti- 
more. To decorate construction is as legitimate work for an artist 
as to paint pictures and hang them in frames on the walls. That 
this work is not in greater demand in this country is probably due 
in part to our comparatively unsettled society and nomadic habits. 
Until within a recent period a costly work of art has been required 
to be a movable possession, but as fortunes are gradually estab- 
lished on a more substantial basis, family homes assume a corre- 
spondingly more permanent character, and people of wealth 
build beautiful houses instead of depending on beautifying them 
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after they are built. To secure the best results, the artist should 
work with the architect, the decoration being ordered in harmony 
with the construction. The artist should be satisfied with the 
plan of the building, and the architect should know what his walls 
are to look like when finished. The painter will be quick to learn 
what is required if the opportunity is afforded, and the sample set 
by Mr. Maynard, Mr. LaFarge, Mr. Tiffany and others, will be fol- 
lowed by the brethren of the brush as fast as the demand extends. 


Mrs. Hooper, writing from Paris of the Salon, says: “I am 
pleased to learn that a number of the American pictures have al- 
ready been sold, and amongst these are mat nan Charles Sprague 
Pearce’s ‘ Love’s Sorrows,’ and Miss Strong’s ‘ Waiting for the Mas- 
ter.’ Bouguereau’s beautiful ‘Byblis’ was sold before the Salon 
had been open a week, and could have been disposed of half a 
dozen times since. He said to a friend of mine a few days ago :— 
‘T have not many years left me in which to work, for I mean to 
lay down my pencil and palette when I am sixty-five, and I was 
fifty-eight the other day.’” 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. ' 

HE French Academy of inscriptions and belles-lettres offers 
the Bordin prize in 1887 for the best treatment of the subject, 
“A critical examination of the geography of Strabo.”’ Competitors 
are invited, 1, to review the history of the constitution of the text 
of the work; 2, to compare the language of Strabo with that of 
contemporaneous Greek writers, such as Diodorus Siculus, etc. ; 
3, to classify the original observations of Strabo, and segregate 
them from such as are merely quoted by him from other author- 
ities; 4, to draw such definite conclusions as the above mentioned 
studies may suggest. The memoirs, under the usual conditions, 
should be deposited with the secretary of the academy at Paris by 

the 81st of December, 1886. 


The fifth German geographical congress was held at Ham- 
burg, April 9-11 last, under the auspices of a local committee. 


The long series of experiments made during last summer and 
autumn at the South Foreland light, England, to test the respec- 
tive merits of oil, gas, and electricity for lighthouse illumination, 
will shortly be reported. The result is strongly in favor of electri- 
city. The electric light could be seen fourteen miles when the 
others were lost sight of at eight miles; and when the others were at 
a maximum power of ten miles, the electric light could be seen at 
fourteen and a half; and though its power is much diminished by 
fog, it is still superior to all other lights,—a point hitherto doubt- 
ful. 

In consequence of the increase of shortsightedness, and the 
theories current as to its cause, a new departure in book-printing 
has been made in Holland, the letters being printed in dark blue 
on a pale green page. Messrs. Issleib of Berlin have also printed 
one of their latest publications in this manner, but the result is 
not wholly satisfactory, 

Professor Kiessling of Hamburg has given especial attention 
to the famous sunset question, and during the past year has de- 
vised a number of experiments for illustrating the action of min- 
ute solid or liquid particles on sunlight, by which sky colors are 
produced. He has lately summarized his results in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Die dammerungserscheinungen in jahre 1883 und ihre 
physikalische erklirung.” Diffraction is considered the most im- 
portant optical process that contributes to the result, as the dull 
reddish ring around the noonday sun, the horizon colors at sunset, 
and the purple and other glows half an hour later, are all ascribed to 
this action. The explanation of the purple and pinkish glows is 
especially apt and ingenious, and more to the point than any 
other solution of the question that has been presented. An im- 
portant supplement to his pamphlet describes the construction of 
an apparatus designed to illustrate his explanations experimental- 
ly. Heisastrong supporter of the volcanic origin of the par- 
ticles’on which the diffracting water-particles have condensed. 

We learn from Scandinavia that Professor Falbe Hansen of 
the University of Copenhagen delivered recently a very interest- 
ing lecture upon the progress of Denmark in recent times, espec- 
ially after the free constitution of 1848. During the last century, 
the yearly increase of the population was nearly 2,000; after 1840, 
17,000. Copenhagen had, in 1840, 124,000 inhabitants, while it 
now has 330,000. The provincial towns rose in the number of 
inhabitants from 148,000 in 1848, to 304,000. Early in the century, 
at the accession of King Frederick VI., the national wealth could 
be computed at 530,000,000 crowns; in 1848, at the accession of 
Frederick VII., at 1,000,000,000; at his death in 1763, at 2,300,000.- 
000; and now, at 4,000,000,000. Denmark cannot any longer just- 
ly be named, as formerly by the poet, ‘‘a poor little country, ” 


1From Science, May 29. 





DRIFT. 


—Pollack are being caught now in the lower bay of New York. 
The pollack is a large fish, often running up to twenty pounds or more, 
a swift swimmer and very “game” on the hook. It is usually found 
on the codfishing grounds in deep water, and is there reckoned a 
nuisance. It has never before been caught in New York bay or 
seen there, and that isthe queer thing about its appearance now. 
The pollack is regarded by the codfishermen as practically worthless. 
Its value by the pound, fresh, is almost nothing compared to codfish. 
But rumor has it that a good deal of the “salt codfish” sold in the 
market is made by salting down the unfortunate and despised pol- 
lack that run across the fisherman’s hook.—Hartford Courant. 


—The large yield of shad in the Hudson this year is attributed by 
the fish commission to the persistent stocking of the river since 1869. 
“There is no question,” says the Tribune, ‘‘of the good work done by 
the commission. And yet Governor Hill vetoed the appropriation 
for its use this year.” 


—The present freshman class of Dartmouth College has, by 
an almost unanimous vote, decided to abolish the annual “ cane rush.” 


—tThe Italians of Mulberry and Park streets are divided into two 
distinct sub-nationalities—Neapolitans and North Italians. Each 
regards the other with prejudice and suspicion.—N. Y. Tribune. 


—Some weeks ago two eagles killed a goose onthe farm of 
Warren Wheeler, in the Adirondacks, but for some reason did not 
carry the carcass away. Using the goose for bait, and procuring 
seven steel traps, the farmer awaited the birds’ return. One was at 
once caught in the trap. To the surprise of the watchers, the other 
eagle immediately set about unriveting the steel jaws with its beak, 
emitting all the while a shrill, thumping sound, as of a blacksmith at 
his forge. Soon the steel trap was loosened, when the men, rushing 
on the noble bird which had relieved its comrade, clubbed it to 
death. On its neck was a leather medal, showing that it had once 
been captive for seven years ina cage in the blacksmith shop of 
John Bugg, whence it had evidently picked up its acquaintance with 
chilled steel—New Haven Palladium. 


—Four additional crypts, making nine in all, have recently 
been fitted up beneath the rotunda of the capitol at Washington 
and assigned by architect Clark to librarian Spofford for the use 
of the congressional library. The crowded condition of the library 
has not, however, been materially benefited, for the increase in 
the amount of material requiring shelf room or storage has much 
more than kept pace with the additional space acquired. 


—There are sixteen species of trees in America whose perfectly 
dry wood will sink in water. The heaviest of these is the black 
ironwood (confalia ferica) of southern Florida, which is more than 
thirty per cent. heavier than water. Ofthe others the best known 
are the lignum vite (gualacum sanctum), and mangrove (rhizphora 
mangle). Another is asmall oak (quercus grisea) found in the moun- 
tains of Texas, southern New Mexico and Arizona, and westward to 
the Colorado desert, at an elevation of 5,000 to 10,000 feet. All the 
species in which the wood is heavier than water belong to semi- 
tropical Florida or the arid interior Pacific region. 


—The Book Buyer, for June, says: “The mild sensation created 
by that long-expected volume, “Society in London,” by “A Foreign 
Resident,” which has lately been published, bids fair to be eclipsed 
early in its career by Comte Paul Vasili’s letters on the same prolific 
subject. The first of these has appeared in the Paris Nouvelle Revue ; 
it was immediately translated and promptly copied by half the 
papers in the kingdom, and an unusual eagerness has shown itself 
for the further chapters in the Comte’s descriptions of the notabil- 
ities in London life. The gentleman who calls himself “A Foreign 
Resident” it must be admitted at once, has attracted less public at- 
tention than might reasonably be expected. The people who figure 
in these pages include the royal family, statesmen, diplomatists, 
lawyers, judges and divines, and, indeed, representatives in every 
walk of life, save that unhappy class “engaged in trade” which we 
are led to believe have no society. There is a good deal of entertain- 
ing gossip in the chapter on litterateurs and journalists, though we 
can never finish a page without making a mental comment upon the 
frothiness and smallness of all that we read. In what way Comte 
Vasili will treat the lesser dignitaries of London society (if he dis- 
cusses them at all) we can hazard no opinion, but, in his first letter, 
on the Queen and royal family, he takes the view that the present 
reign is paving the way to arepublic, which much surprises the 
average Englishman. He is severe in his handling of august person- 
ages, though in the first letter, at least, he has not made any of 
those lapses from decency which disfigured his clever papers “The 
Society of Berlin.” The Duke of Edinburgh he dubs “the court 
fiddler,” the Duke of Cambridge “ a true soldier, ” the Duke Ernest, a 
low sportsman, with shabby manners and an elastic standard of 
honor. In writing of the great ladies of the court the Comte dis- 
plays marked gallantry, with a dash of satire thrown in to spice his 
comments,” 
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ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress 


THE BEST, most durable 
and comfortable SPRING 
MATTRESS in use. Made 
to suit any bedstead. 










== 


Hair Mattresses, 
Cotton and Husk 
Mattresses, Feather 
Beds, Pillows, ete. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





IRON AND BRASS 
BEDSTEADS, 
For Hospital, Asylum and 

Private Use. 








Statue of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the construction of the 
base and pedestal for the reception of this great work, 
in order to raise funds for its completion, have 
prepared a miniature Statuette, six inches in height, 
—the statue bronzed, the pedestal nickel-silvered,— 
which they are now delivering to subscribers through- 
out the United States at One Dollar Each. 

This attractive souvenir, and mantel or desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the model furnished by 
the artist. 

The statuette in the same metal, twelve inches 
high, at Five Dollars Each, delivered. 

The designs of statue and pedestal are protected by 
U.S. Patents, and models can only be furnished by 
this Committee. Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Sec’y, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, 


33 Mercer Street, New York. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


RUDGE & C7 
oo BEST PLACE TO mL 


Dry Goops 
di 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Beginning with July 1885, the Magazine of American 
History will publish a series of papers on 


The Civil War 


From all Points of View, 


SPECIAL STUDIES IN ITS HISTORY. 


HE unrivaled facilities of the Magazine of Amer- 
ean History for securing the most acceptable 
and authoritative data on all questions of a historical 
character, and through the repeated and urgent solic- 
itations of many persons of eminence and influence, 
this periodical will commence with the July issue of 
the present year, the publication of a series of 


WAR STUDIES, 


prepared by active participants in the stirring scenes 
described, and by the best of living writers. One-fourth 
of a century has softened the memories of the great 
civil conflict, and through the renewal of kindly in- 
tercourse between the North and the South our country 
is now rapidly growing in prosperity, wealth and pow- 
er. The moment seems to have fully arrived for pla- 
cing its history from all points of view on permanent 
record. The study of a contest so memorable for the 
magnitude of its issues and the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure it involved, must necessarily be conducted in 
the genuine historic spirit. The truth, not partisan- 
ship, will be represented. The mere description of 
battles is not so much a part of this important scheme 
as many other interesting phases of the War, such as 
its effects upon the people of the different sections of 
the country, and upon the world’s tuture. Fresh ma- 
terial will surprise and inform our readers from time 
to time, with innumerable glimpses behind the scenes, 
which do not fall readily into the grasp of the annal- 
ist or reciter of adventures, Beginning with the first 
great uprising throughout the land in i861, the method 
and continuity of these war studies will enable the 
student of American history to trace the memorable 
contest uuthoritatively from its inception to its close. 
It will be not only of interest now, but of surpassing 
value hereafter, as contemporaneous evidence for the 
future historian. These papers will be pertinently il- 
lustrated with portraits and also with photograhs and 
pen-and-ink sketches made at the time, and never be- 
fore published. The Magazine of American His- 
tory has been so fortunate as to secure a large num- 
ber of these negatives and drawings from distinguished 
sources, which will add immeasurably to the interest 
and value of the series. 





THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF THE 





Magazine of American History 


begins with the number for July 1885. 


It is the only magazine in the country devoted exclu- 
sively to history, and the literature, antiquities and 
curiosities of history. It appears monthly, is elegant- 
ly illustrated with rare and valuable portraits, maps, 
and other pictures of historical authenticity and signi- 
ficance, (many of which are here engraved for the first 
time), and forms a storehouse of priceless material not 
accessible in any other form. Its circulation has not 
only become national, but international, reaching all 
classes, and interesting all readers of intelligence, 
whether old or young. 

It is conducted in a spirited and popular manner, 
and it is printed with such care and taste that it is a 
pleasure to turn its beautiful pages. 

There are two handsome volumes in each year, be- 
ginning with January and July. 

With each successive volume an elaborate index is 
carefully prepared and added, enhancing the value of 
the work, particularly for reference, in a measure that 
cannot be overestimated. It forms also a unique gal- 
lery of historical portraits. There is no work in exist- 
ence more absolutely indispensable to the well-chosen 
library, whether public or private, or more desirable 
and appropriate for the cultivated home and the 
study-table. 

Schools, colleges and libraries have found it a ne- 
cessity. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time, and all book- 
sellers and newsdealers receive them, or remittance 
may be made direct to the publishers. Price, $5.00 a 
year. 

The price of the bound volume is $3.50 for each half 
year, in dark green levant cloth, and $4.50 if bound in 

alf morocco. 


This Magazine and the Century will be sent to any 
one address for a year on receipt of $7.50. Address 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 








TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-531 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SuRPLus, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size tor corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

: DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
(ST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Campany has a special 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge ot the 
Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM EL. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN C, BULLITT. 


The Provident 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


LIFE 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 


Charter perpetual. 


Assets, $15,621 530.63. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CELVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &e., for the faithful perfonnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS: 
Sam’! R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 


Kunkel & Griffiths, 
(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 
Nos. 11 AND 138 NortH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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FINE PANTALOONS. 


We have at this time the best showing of 
Elegant, Stylish Pantaloons that we have 
in the Newest 
Shapes and made with great care. In fact; 
we started out to have the best lot of Panta- 
loons possible to make—and we have them— 
59 Different Styles in Checks and Pin Stripes. 


ever seen. They are cut 


A few years ago such good-fitting Panta- 


loons as we now offer could not be found. 
Boys have our best endeavors in a building 


devoted to them next door. 


John Wanamaker & Co. 
FINE TAILORING. 


818-820-832 CHestNut STREET. 


AND INSURANCE 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


TRUST 


COMPANIES. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 

POSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 


The American 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 

CASH CAPITAL, $400,000 00 

Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, 

Surplus over all liabilities, 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


ToTAL ASSETs, pe ARY IsT, 1884, 


$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





pas> UP 3000 FEET.“ @a 
Deer Park and Oakland 


On the crest of the Alleghanies, within the —— 
PP Section, directly on the line of the B. & O. 

O STAGE RIDES OR BUS TRANSFERS. 

ALL LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS STOP. 

With the new and unparalleled fast schedule on the 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD these ame | 
twin resorts are | ond all comparison the most a 
vantageously located, both as to train service and sur- 
roundings, of any East of the Rockies. 

LEAVE BALTI ae ond TER BREAKFAST, 
e Deer Park for Early Dinner. 
LEAVE BALTIMORE ‘APTER DINNER, 
Arrive Deer Park for Supper. 
Returning trains are equally fav = 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER BREAKF. 
Arrive Dationere | a Dinner. 
LEAVE DEER PARK a DINNER, 
ve Baltimore for Supper. 
There 2 also a NIGHT EXPRESS each way, making 
TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS EACH WAY! 

B. & O. Limited for Chicago and Northw rie 7 ia 
Deer Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 9.00 A. 
arriving in Chicago next morning at 8.55 A. M. 

B. & O. Limited for Cincinnati, St. Louis and South, 
via Deer Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 2.30 
iF ony arriving Cincinnati at 7.45 A. M., St Louis 
6.50 M 
MAGNIFICENT TRAINS THROUGH WITHOUT 

CHANGE, 


BUFFET, SLEEPING, PARLOR, FAMILY ROOM 
AND DAY COACHES. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 234d. 
NO FLIES! NO MOSQUITOES! NO HAY FEVER! 
NO MALARIA! 

Deer Park and Oakland, the one being but six 
miles distant from the other—with the most charming 
drives connecting them—will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. J. Walker, who, in his two seasons’ 
management of Deer Park, made many enthusiastic 
friends of the glorious resorts among asa yg 

All communications should be addressed to W. 
WALKER, Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Md., up ra 
June 15th. After that date, either Deer Park or Oak- 
land, Md. 

RaATES—$60, $75 and $90 per month, according to lo- 
cations. Diagrams of rooms and floors open at B. & O. 
Ticket Office, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, (opposite 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

The B. & O. C Jompany has spared no expense in ren- 
dering Deer Park and Oakland the leading mountain 
resorts of the east, and for the season of ’85 the attrac- 
tions will be of a character not hitherto equalled, and 
the cuisine of both houses unexcelled. 

The Finest Place for Children in the Land. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Indiv bl 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 
ete. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Cochran, Clayton French, 
Edward C. Knight, W. Rotch Wister, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, Alfred Fitler, 
Charles S. Pancoast, Charles S. Hinchman, 
Thomas MacKellar, Wm. J. Howard, 
John J. Stadiger, J. Dickinson Sergeant. 
Aaron Fries. 


a. ISPENCERIAN | 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS. 





MANUFACTURERS. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. . 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA 


OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER. 


Office, 125 South Fourth Street, Philad’a. 
P. O. BOX 905. 


Works; Washington Ave. and 28d St., Philad’a, and 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wharton Safety Railroad 
Switch, 


With Main Track Unbroken. 


Wharton Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


Wharton Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


Wharton Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


Wharton Patent Crossings, 
With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings, 


INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, 
(Johnston's Patent,) 
AND GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


HE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 
main track, thus making travel absolutely safe from 
accidents from ‘misplaced switches, and insuring un- 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock 
and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on 
such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, 
West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad, Chicago and North-Western 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central Pa- 
cific Railroad, ete. 


“RA ILROADS. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


ON AND AFTER MAY 3, 1885, TRAINS WILL LEAVE 

CAMDEN STATION, BALTIMORE 

For CHICAGO 9.00 A. M. and 9.00 P. M. daily. 9.00 
A. M. is a Fast Limited Express for Pittsburg and 
Chicago, composed of Day Coaches, new Buffet, oer 
ers and Parlor Cars, arriving in Pittsburg 7.30 P. d 
and Chicago next morning at 8.55 o'clock. No extra 
fare is charged on this train for fast time. 

For CINCINNATI and ST. LOUIS, yd at 2.30 
and 9.00 P. M., with Day Coaches and t Sleepers tu 
above a without change. 2.30 P.M. is a Fast 
Limited Express to Cincinnati and St. Louis, arriving 
in Cincinnati next morning at 7.45 o’clock, "St. Louis 
6.30 P. M. Noextra fare is charged on this train for 
fast time. 

Ticket Offices, No. 152 W. Baltimore street, Camden 
Station, and No. 81S. Broadway, Baltimore. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 843 CHESTNUT STREET. 


B. DUNHAM, Cc. K. LORD, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


eomeie oard ougtuininn 26 pens, ‘differing 
in fineness and flexibility, adapted to every 
style of writing, sent for trial, post-paid, on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 





